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REVIEWS 
An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of 
Africa, §c. By J. E. Alexander, K.L.S, 
2 vols. Colburn. 
Towarps the end of 1833, the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society resolved to expend a portion of its 
increasing revenue, in the prosecution of geogra- 
hical discoveries. Guided, however, by a reason- 
able sense of economy, it determined on adopting 
only stich a scheme as promised to yield some 
valuable results for a very moderate outlay ; and 
after due deliberation fixed on the plan of an 
expedition to Delagoa Bay, to follow up the river 
Manissa, which flows southwards into that great 
estuary, in order to decide whether it was or was 
not identical with the river Mariqua, discovered 
in the interior by traders from the Cape. This 
plan was originally sketched in strict subjection 
to the condition of a moderate expenditure. 
While it stood arranged, that, in order to avoid 
arriving on the eastern coast of Africa in the 
rainy season, the expedition should leave 
England if possible in the beginning of April, 
Captain Alexander, (who had undertaken to 
conduct it,) about the end of February, set off to 
Portugal, where he remained three months, thus 
rendering the postponement of the expedition for 
a whole year inevitable; and during his absence 
it was stated at a meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
that he was on his way to Egypt, the bearer of 
certain messages from that learned body to 
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Mohammed Ali. Such indeed was the fact; but 
unforeseen circumstances compelling him to 
return home from Portugal, he again attached 
himself to the patronage of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, and, abundantly provided with 
recommendations, he embarked for the Cape of 
Good Hope in September. Thus passed 1834, 
with various plans in continual fermentation, 
the results of which, however, were not geogra- 
phical. 

On the arrival of Capt. Alexander at the Cape, 
the Caffre war had broken out, and though of 
course it was scientific and not military employ- 
ment which he had in contemplation when he 
embarked for South Africa, yet having been re- 
commended as a supernumerary aide-de-camp 
to the governor, he readily and laudably girt on 
the sword in the hour of danger, and laid aside 
all thoughts of the undertaking with which he 
was in a special manner charged. Thus passed 
1835, the buried scheme of an expedition to 
Delagoa Bay still germinating and throwing out 
an abundance of useful shoots, though without 
any promise of geographical flowers and fruit. 
In 1836, tranquillity being restored on the 
frontier of the colony, the Geographical Society 
expected to hear something of its projected ex- 
pedition, but its traveller remained unaccountably 
silent: an explanation of his intentions was at 
length called for; and then, when the proper 
season for operations had passed over, he declared 
his readiness to execute what he had undertaken, 
forwarding at the same time certificates of the 
disturbed state of the interior, and of the inexpe- 
diency of proceeding to Delagoa Bay. Respecting 
these documents we shall only observe, that they 
manifested an unaccountable ignorance of facts in 
those who wrote them. We have the most distinct 
a first, that perfect tranquillity reigned in 

elagoa Bay, which was filled with British and 
American shipping at the time in question ; and 





secondly, that Capt. Alexander continued to affect 
an adherence to the original plan until the arrival 
at the Cape of Lord Glenelg’s dispatch, disallow- 
ing the scheme of colonizing Natal, of which 
place he was about to undertake the provisional 
government. 

The Geographical Society,—unable to under- 
stand the traveller who made no spontaneous 
objections to the task assigned to him, and yet re- 
mained inactive; who was so desirous to wear 
the distinctions, so loath to encounter the hard- 
ships attendant on their service,—wrote in conse- 
quence to Capt. Alexander to suspend his future 
operations: but it was too late. Capt. Alexander 
quitted the colony in the beginning of September; 
he directly violated the express injunction of the 
Society not to travel at their charge in the 
colony; he incurred an expenditure, more than 
double of the sum placed at his disposal; he re- 
jected the plan, the execution of which was 
assigned to him, and adopting, without consult- 
ing his principals, another scheme more to his 
own taste, and having received the letter above 
alluded to, besides a letter of recal from the 
Horse Guards, he set forward on the expedition 
which he is now pleased to say “ was performed 
under the auspices of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the Royal Geographical Society.” 

On the 8th September 1836, the waggon of the 
expedition, well loaded with stores of various kinds, 
left Cape Town; our traveller's attendants were 
seven in number, of whom four were Europeans. 
A journey of twenty-three days brought the expe- 
dition to the Missionary station at the Kamies- 
berg, on the frontiers of the colony, where it 
halted five weeks. At the end of that time, causes 
which may be traced in the warfare of the 
colonial newspapers, urged it forward eleven 
days march to the Missionary station at the 
Warm Bath, about thirty miles north of the 
Orange River. There another halt of no less 
than seven weeks took place. 

“It was convenient for me, (says our author,) to 
‘set up my staff’ here on the banks of the "Hoom 
for a time, that I might wait for the thunder rains 
which fall about the beginning of the year, previous 
to attempting to penetrate further to the north. 
I got my people therefore comfortably placed in a 
large shed, whilst I occupied one of the three rooms 
of Mr. Jackson’s house.” 

The necessity of waiting for the summer rains 
might have been foreseen in Cape Town; and 
the fact, that the expedition started nearly three 
months too soon, gives rise to the suspicion that 
it was prompted by something else than a zeal 
for geographical discovery. After the expedition 
started afresh from the Warm Bath on the 18th 
January, its progress was for some time ex- 
tremely slow, so that it did not reach Bethany, 
(formerly and we believe at present a Missionary 
station, though abandoned by the Missionaries 
at the time of Capt. Alexander’s visit,) till 
March; and consequently, the first fourth of Sir 
James Alexander's journey, that portion of it 
which was performed with fresh cattle, on a 
beaten road, and with the aid of the colonial 
authority for the greater part of the way, occu- 
pied him six months,—the distance from the 
Cape to Bethany = in strictness but a 
six weeks’ journey—while the remaining three 
fourths, to Whalefish Bay, then into the interior 
and back again to the Cape, with all the difficul- 
ties of untrodden ground and tired cattle, required 
but six months more, It is plain, therefore, 





that the departure of the expedition from the 
Cape was, for whatever cause, a precipitated 
measure. 

We cannot avoid remarking, also, that Sir James 
Alexander, himself a distinguished traveller, is 
extremely unjust to those adventurous indivi- 
duals who have preceded him in the land of the 
Namaquas. He denies that Paterson crossed to 
the northern bank of the Orange river, which he 
could hardly do had he consulted that traveller's 
volume. He sides with those who deny the 
authenticity of Le Vaillant’s second journey; 
but would it not have been more becoming in 
one travelling under the auspices of the Royal 
Geographical Society, to examine the point 
rather than to assume it? Our persuasion is, 
that in the earlier part of his journey, as far as 
the kraal of Henrick the robber, he followed the 
track of Le Vaillant; and we cannot help smil- 
ing at the cursory way in which he rejects the 
account of one whom he was particularly called 
on, having gone over the ground described, either 
to believe or to confute. Sir James Alexander 
appears also to be quite ignorant of the Dutch 
expedition sent into Great Namaqualand in 
1761, by Governor Tulbagh, and of which an 
account was published in 1778. We lament to 
see one who travelled under the auspices of the 
Royal Geographical Society, not only marching, 
but even publishing without the instructions of 
that learned body. But our author's disregard 
of his precursors is most apparent in his par- 
simonious acknowledgment of the Missionary 
explorations. Some missionaries, he says, have 
laboured from time to time in the neighbourhood 
of the Orange River, and “one, the Rev. Mr. 
Schmelen, travelled some years ago through a 
part of Great Namaqualand.” Indeed! why 
the Rev. Mr. Schmelen penetrated as far as the 
land of the Damaras, nor is he the only one who 
has done so; for our author's “ worthy friend,” 
the Rev. B. Shaw, accomplished the same jour- 
ney much more recently. Nay, Mr. Jackson, 
with whom our author dwelt at the Warm Bath, 
traversed the same country as far as the Bull’s 
Mouth Pass, which sounds so loudly in our 
author’s pages. Why, then, has Sir James 
Alexander forgotten his host and his worthy 
friend, and singled out Mr. Schmelen as the one 
who travelled in Great Namaqualand? Doubt- 
less he felt himself overpowered by our autho- 
rity, and named Mr. Schmelen alone, because 
his journey alone was alluded to in No. 525 of 
the Atheneum. 

A little beyond Bethany (lat. 26° 35’), the 
country, though generally reputed a desert, is 
really, after the rains, rich as well as beautiful. 

“ Again inspanning,” says Sir James, “we de- 
scended to a most beautiful plain, which waved with 
high white grass, like a harvest ripe for the sickle; 
there were numerous ant heaps among this, a sign of 
abundant pasture; clumps of green mimosa, and 
brown and deep red hills, three or four hundred feet 
high: altogether the scene was most delightful, and 
I highly enjoyed it, with the agreeable temperature 
of 75° at mid-day. Game was not wanting. We 
scattered ourselves over the country. The traces of 
zebras were seen, and then the fresh print of a lion’s 
paw; presently the king of beasts was observed at a 
distance devouring a zebra under a bush ; having 
had his belly full, he slowly moved off, and left half 
of his prey, which was immediately packed on bul- 
locks and carried off for supper. Though it might 
appear very sporting and Nimrodish to say that I 
relish wild horse flesh, with its yellow fat, yet I 
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cannot bear it if I can get anything else. It is true 
that I can eat meat,‘ done or under done, raw or 
cooked,’ when hungry, and so can most men; but to 
say that I preferred coarse and rank food, which wild 
horse is, to good beef and mutton, would be (to use 
a vulgar expression) humbug!” 

The family of a bastard Hottentot, named 
Jan Buys, who are settled in this part of the 
country, were induced to follow our author; and 
being chiefs of considerable influence, and wel 
acquainted with the country, one of them’ speak- 
ing Dutch (the language of the colony), and 
another being the greatest of African hunters, 
they formed an important accession to the ex- 
pedition, which now consisted of fifty men, with 
a flock of forty sheep, a herd of oxen, and a 
couple of horses, Henrick, the hunter, was a 
favourite of our-author’s, and must be described 
in his language. 

“In the evening, Henrick came from his huts to 
visit me; he was a spare made and athletic Namaqua, 
of forty years of age, about five feet eight inches in 
height, nose low, but inclined to aquiline, teeth 
rather prominent, but covered with his lips; a good- 
humoured smile about his mouth, and altogether with 
a very amiable and intelligent expression of coun- 
tenance. He was beautifully formed, deep chested, 
small waist, and muscular arms, thighs, and calves, 
without any extra flesh beyond what was necessary 
to give perfect symmetry to his figure. His feet were 
small, as is usual among the Namaquas, but his instep 
was particularly high, and even rose in a sort of knob 
in the middle: this may have added to his astonish- 
ing power asa runner. The reader must not imagine 
I indulge in a traveller’s license when I say that 
Henrick could catch and kill zebras by fleetness of 
foot: I believe he has often done this; for I have 
seen him turn zebras towards the guns; and when I 
tell how he managed to catch them, I may be be- 
lieved ; if not, I must lie under an evil imputation, 
which I would willingly avoid—for, Hora et sempre, 
now and always ‘ Truth me guide.” * * 

“ Henrick is rivalled now in fleetness by his eldest 
son, Jan, which would not be, says the father, if it 
were not for his own crippled arm. Lately, the two 
were out in pursuit of giraffes, and getting close to 
three, the father told his son to assist him in stabbing 
the last; but Jan said,‘ No: let us attack the first 
and largest. Which they did; and after a smart 
pursuit, managed to stab the first with fatal effect.” 

The route of the expedition lay up the banks 
of the Koanquip, which joins the Great Fish 
River. Between the two rivers rise the 'Unuma, 
or bulb mountains, from two to three thousand 
feet high, which lay on our traveller's right hand. 
The Koanquip, like the other rivers of this part 
of Africa, is but occasionally, and perhaps rarely, 
arunning stream, and ordinarily only a chain 
of pools, which are capable, however, of refresh- 
ing many thousand head of cattle. Even when 
the beds of these rivers appear quite dry, water 
is easily found in them by digging. Their banks 
are generally overgrown with mimosas, willows, 
thorn-trees, tamarisks, and a kind of ebony, 
which form altogether a grateful shade, and often 
make the dry gravelly bed of the river the most 
agreeable road for the traveller. It is an ex- 
tremely dangerous road, however, particularly 
towards nightfall, when the lions are sure to 
scour along it in search of the wild animals that 
resort to the watering places. The fine grassy 
plains near the Koanquip abounded in — 
ostriches, hares, tortoises, lynxes, hawks, &c., 
supplying endless amusement to the sportsman ; 
and had Le Vaillant been there, they would 
have afforded the material of many a lively page 
to that zealous naturalist. 

But it was not until the expedition reached 
the Bull's Mouth Pass, as the defile is named 
which leads through the chain of hills separating 
the waters running southward into the Orange 
River, from those flowing into the sea at Whale- 
fish Bay, that the larger kinds of game, as the 
rhinoceros, gnoo, dauw or wild horse, giraffe, 
and koodoo, were met with in considerable 


|numbers. Here the sheltered valley, between 
| high hills, round the sources of the river Chun- 
| top, where every species finds a suitable retreat, 
| is so thickly stocked with a variety of wild ani- 
mals, that it is regarded by the natives as the 
menagerie of their continent. Sir James Alex- 
ander, a practised author, who knows how to 
make the most of his lions, enlarges with such 
manifest pleasure on the feats of the hunter in 
these wilds, that in order to give our readers an 
adequate idea of his volumes, we feel that we 
must allow our Nimrod to describe his sport in 
his own language. 

“ On the left of the plain was a broad and winding 
belt of high trees and bushes, indicating the course 
of a river, the Chuntop (or that which in running is 
suddenly checked) : this entered a craggy opening in 
a flat range of mountains stretching across the plaiu 
to the north. The notch in the range where the 
wooded Chuntop disappeared, was the anxiously 
looked for Kopumnaas, or Bull's Mouth Pass—so 
named from its being full of dangers, like the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. I now girded up my loins 
for the chase, and I burned with desire to slaughter 
some of the larger game, as much to feed my fifty 
followers, who ate at the rate of two sheep a-day, as 
for mere sport, The people were divided into several 
parties, and we rode towards the foot of the moun- 
tains, where wild animals are always rifest. We 
were not long before we saw a cloud of dust, which 
proceeded from a large troop of wild horses; dis- 
mounting, and extending ourselves, we approached 
them under cover of the bushes—they took the alarm 
—started off—passed through between us—galloped 
backwards and forwards—halted and gazed, and 
three fell under our fire in the course of as many 
hours’ hard exercise on foot. The moment the first, 
a full grown stallion, fell, and had stretched his 
powerful limbs on the plain, with the agonies of 
death in his eyes, half a dozen of the hunters col- 
lected round him; some of them brought dry sticks 
and made a fire; while the others cut him open, and 
taking the half-digested grass from his stomach, they 
squeezed the moisture from it into their mouths in the 
intensity of thirst; then cutting out the liver and 
roasting it, they made their breakfast off it; and, 
lastly, fitted themselves with shoes from the warm 
hide. A troop of that most magnificent antelope, 
the koodoo, next occupied us for a little, but before 
we had time to secure any of them, we intercepted a 
dancing flock of springboks; and again, by sharp 
running and quick firing, three of them were also 
added to our larder. Our blood was now fairly up, 
and turning towards the mountain two large grey 
objects were seen, apparently disturbed by the ‘chat- 
tering of the musquets ;’ they ran a short distance 
among the bushes on the lower slopes, and then 
turned to look round them—these were two black 
and double horned rhinoceroses, covered with dried 
mud from the pools of the Chuntop, in which they 
had been wallowing. We approached these dan- 
gerous animals with some caution, crept upon them, 
and got two or three flying shots at them ; but unless 
they are taken standing, with deliberate aim at the 
backbone, or behind the jaw, good balls are thrown 
away upon them; not that their hide, though more 
than an inch thick, is impenetrable in other places to 
lead and pewter bullets, (hard and heavy), such as 
mine were, but because the rhinoceros runs away 
with a bushel of balls fired through his ribs. In his 
side they seemed to make no more impression on 
him, at the time of receiving them, than so many 
peas would, though he may die from them afterwards. 
So our two first rhinoceroses, being continually on 
the move, escaped from us though we tickled them 
roughly.” 

The formidable animal here alluded to is thus 
described at length :— 

“ The black rhinoceros, whose domains we seemed 
now to have invaded, resembles in general appear- 
ance an immense hog; twelve feet and a half long, 
six feet and a half high, girth eight feet and a half, 
and of the weight of half a dozen bullocks; its body 
is smooth, and there is no hair seen except at the 
tips of the ears, and the extremity of the tail. The 
horns of concreted hair, the foremost curved like a 
sabre, and the second resembling a flattened cone, 





stand on the nose and above the eye; in the young 





animals the foremost horn is the longest, whilst in 
the old ones they are of equal length, namely, a foo: 
and a half or more: though the older the rhinocergs 
the shorter are its horns, as they wear them by shay. 
pening them against the trees, and by rooting up the 
ground with them when in a passion. When the 
rhinoceros is quietly pursuing his way through his 
favourite glades of mimosa bushes, (which his ‘hooked 
upper lip enables him readily to seize, and his power. 
ful grinders to masticate), his horns fixed loosely on 
his skin, make a clapping noise by striking one 
against the other; but on the approach of danger, if 
his quick ear or keen scent make him aware of the 
vicinity of a hunter, the head is quickly raised, and 
the horns stand stiff and* ready for combat on his 
terrible front. The rhinoceros is often accompanied 
by a sentinel to give him warning, a beautiful green. 
baeked and blue-winged bird, about the size of a jay, 
which sits on one of his horns.” 

Of the numerous stories of the chase and 
various anecdotes related by our author in this 
place, we can find room for one only which is 
free from the embellishments of Hottentot fancy, 
His Portuguese servant, Antonio Pereira, wan- 
dered, gun in hand, from the rest of the party, 
and being absent for a whole night, caused 
much uneasiness. In the morning it was found 
that he had climbed a tree not far off, having 
mistaken the two fires kindled by his compa- 
nions for the glare of a lion’s eyes. The Hot- 
tentots of our traveller’s suite, in the meantime, 
eared little for the lions ; being liberally supplied 
with powder and ball, they killed game, and 
feasted from morning till night. Our author 
often breaks out into expressions of surprise at 
the gastronomic powers of his people. A large 
rhinoceros, twelve feet and a half long, at last 
seemed to glut them; “ flesh, flesh, was on every 
side, and the insatiable stomachs of the Nama- 
quas were at last content.” 

The country throughout the pass was ex- 
tremely beautiful ; and a little way down, on the 
banks of the Chuntop, were fig-trees, fifty or 
sixty feet high, loaded with ripe and very palat- 
able fruit. Bushmen guides were procured to 
lead the expedition over the desert plain which 
lay before it, and point out the water, but being 
incautiously frightened they fled, leaving our 
author and his Hottentot hunters to shift for 
themselves. We can hardly suppose that the 
latter found much cause for anxiety in their 
situation. There was a desert of only fifty miles 
without water to be crossed, but by neglecting 
to water the cattle at starting, and to explore 
the country in advance, our author contrived to 
work this stage of his journey into an admirable 
and artist-like contrast with the preceding. It 
was now all famine, as it had been then all 
feasting. He had, to be sure, meat in plenty, 
some biscuit, and a few quarts of water, but, 
nevertheless, he thought his situation desperate. 
Staying, therefore, at the waggon with a few of 
his people, he sent the others on with the cattle 
to look for water. ‘They, of course, returned on 
the second day, and the expedition moved on 
towards the river Kuisip. Notwithstanding that 
our author “thought his fate sealed in the 
parched and trackless desert of Tans,” yet that 
desert was eventually crossed without any injury 
to any of the party, and, indeed, without any 
further loss than what is attributable to a total 
want of management and direction. The waggon 
was abandoned for a time, the tired cattle being 
unable to drag it over the sand hills. 


The route now turned westward, along the 
course of the dry river Kuisip towards Whalefish 
Bay, the intended limit of the exploration ; and 
where our author, with great skill, arranges all 
the dark shades of his picture. Here, again, he 
hints at famine ; for ‘a sheep was made to go & 
long way,” and he cries “twenty guineas for 
water; to-morrow may be our last evening.” 


He reached the shores of Whalefish Bay on 
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j9th of April, seven months after he had left the 
Cape, and only three from the time of his start- 
ing from the missionary station near the Orange 
River. Soon after his arrival there, two American 
whalers entered the bay, and replenished his 
store of biscuit. He expected, also, to see there 
one of Sir P. Campbell's squadron from the Cape, 
«by which,” as he expresses himself, “ I might 
beset down at Benguella, and from thence travel 
” And must we then believe that Sir James 
Alexander, travelling under the auspices of her 
Majesty's Government and the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, was wholly at liberty to under- 
take any wild project that entered into his fancy? 
Must we believe that having spent, in reaching 
Whalefish Bay, seven of the twelve months for 
which he had made his arrangements, he intended 
to desert his people, and without any means for 
re-equipping himself for an arduous undertaking, 
to attempt that which would be in any case im- 
practicable? Undoubtedly he intended so to do; 
and we most sincerely congratulate his friends 
on the frustration of his geographical zeal, which 
enabled him to return to the Cape at the very 
time on which he had previously calculated. 

The obscure accounts which Sir James Alex- 
ander received at Whalefish ‘Bay respecting Hot- 
tentot nations living further north, have already 
appeared in our pages, (No. 525). Our author 
now repeats them in the following manner :— 

“I of course questioned Quasip regarding the 
Nubees, or red people, to the north of the bay, whom 
he had once visited ; but I could get no other infor- 
mation from him than this, that by good luck he had 

by the Damaras of the Swakop, had gone a 
month to the north of the bay, and had there fallen 
in withthe great red nation, who were very friendly; 
spoke a different dialect from the Namaquas, but 
that he understood them ; and that they were distin- 
guished by allowing their woolly hair to grow long. 
T asked him if he would go again to the Nubees. He 
said that it was inconvenient for him to leave the 
bay at present, having just now come off a journey.” 

After reposing for three weeks at Whalefish 
Bay, our travellers started eastwards, along the 
course of the Kuisip. Having good guides, they 
never lacked either water or game ; and, indeed, 
the hardships of the expedition were now com- 
ey at an end. A journey of twelve days 

ught them into the country of the Hill 
Damaras, a tribe of bushmen, who speak the 
Namaqua language, but are not of Hottentot 
race, and of whom we have the following ac- 
count :— 

“These Hill Damaras were about five feet seven 
inches in height, and in colour and feature had all 
the characteristics of the negro, even to the project- 
ing shin bone. They came with long staves in their 
hands, and without arms, in token of friendship and 
confidence, though perhaps their weapons were not 
far off. Their hair was peculiar: that is, it was cut 
off quite round the head, and an inch above the ear, 
leaving only the hair on the top of the head—in the 
manner of the Roundheads of the Cromwellian 
period. They wore short karosses of deer skin, and 
softened flaps of skin before and behind, to cover 
their nakedness ; and in the hind flap, which was 
longer than the fore one, there was a pocket for 
holding roots, &c. They wore soles or sandals.” 

A little farther on, and travelling through a 
fine country, the expedition came to Niais, a 
village of mixed population, the Hottentot 
Aramap, who had recently conquered all this 
country, having settled here with his Namaqua 

owers in the midst of the Hill Damaras. The 
strangers here found a hearty welcome. 

“On the 24th of May,” says our author, “ Aramap’s 
brother, with several other Namaquas, came on riding 
oxen, and in their best apparel to meet me, and to 
conduct me to the great chief. I left Naraes with 
them. We passed over one of the finest plains I 
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had seen in Africa, covered with sweet grass, and with 
high trees, and bushes dispersed on it in detached 
and among which wild horses were seen. 

¢ approached the banks of a river with a strapge 


name, for such a scene, the Kei-kurup, or ‘First| In considering the general results of the ex- 
ugly river,’ and we found its banks rather steep, and | pedition, of which the history is before us, we 
with pools of water in its bed, which was about | cannot help being struck with the total absence 
seventy yards broad. Looking across It, there ap- | of scientific observations. Sir James Alexander 
peared to be a great town of Namaqua and Hill) yo, furnished with instruments, as he informs 
Damara huts, round and pe bod a plain | us, but it is evident that he made no use of them. 
We nes Wn Se i eee ee | Nor can we find in his pages any information 
gether, and cattle and sheep-kraals were beside them. I f + ‘al kind 
We had got then to‘ the fertile plains and fine cattle | Watever of an accurate or substantial kind, 
country,’ which were laid down from native report on These remarks could be extorted from us only 
Arrowsmith’s map,and I was much rejoiced to think | by the consideration of what may be justly ex- 
that the ship of war had not come for us, or we pected from an expedition performed under the 
should have missed seeing the three hundred miles | auspices of Government and the Royal Geogra- 
of new country we had just passed over, after leaving | phical Society. Sir James Alexander has ex- 
Walvisch Bay, and the very fine region for grass and | plored about 150 miles of new country, and 
game we were now in, The landscape, besides being | never went beyond the dominion of the Nama- 
beautiful from the abundance of trees and pasture, quas. He made a journey, it is true, of 2000 
(amongst which large herds and flocks were seen | miles through deserts, and at considerable ex- 
grazing in every direction,) was imposing by fo the | Penses till he arrived on the frontiers of another 
of the picturesque and primitive mountains to the | ) tive race, and then having asked a few ques- 
north and east, and placing the town of Niais (or | |. ; ‘ : : ; 
tions respecting them, he journeyed back again, 


very black) as it were in a vast amphitheatre. * *| J). ; , : : 
yo oe Gun thon of es Pere mountains | Without feeling any wish to disparage his labours, 


and of the plains at their feet, and calculating that | °F to insinuate a doubt as to the discernment of 
in the scattered town of Niais, there must have been | those under whose auspices he performed his 
about one thousand two hundred souls, I crossed the | expedition, we can safely say, that the geogra- 
Kei-kurup, and halted on the other bank, where I | phical information which he has brought home 
directed the people to unload the cattle. Aramap = been dearly purchased. 
now came from his hut attended by several of his eee 
6 Wi little, modest looking man ’ : Tem. ‘. 
pe eg pe Arabic features, as to high cheek ~*~ Sg ae Tne & ° ee See 
bones, narrow eyes, and prominent lips, but his nose | a h , - He M. va t  & : B tl 
was slightly inclined to aquiline. He had nothing | _ ™08*@pher to Ber Majesty, wc. bentley. | 
in his outward man to denote the bold and intrepid We English, It Is admitted, manufacture capital 
warrior, who had beaten the formidable tribe of locomotives, and our railroads, and steam-guns, 
Kamaka Damap, and had thus saved the Namaquas according to Mr. Urquhart, are apt to “ stiffen 
of the Upper Fish river from annihilation. But the natives” of the East; but our “ notions” of 
Aramap, like other great commanders, though short, | History, (to use an American phrase,) are not 
is distinguished by a daring mind, by good judgment, | such favourites abroad; and if they set our 
and by very active habits. He said that it was un- | French and German neighbours staring, it is 
ge * pack oe] prog ro lions pry | not, assuredly, the stare of admiration. So, too, 
it almost nightly, an a ately carried off both “ + clatin . 6 . 
sheep oad cattle from his people ; accordingly we a oe q the et a ideal <e a 
carried up the baggage, with assistance, to a clear a he od a hed - a popes went are Me 
space adjoining Aramap’s hut, who -erected mat | est that can be _ for the money, a the world 
screens to shelter the people, and who did all in his | °V®™ 5 but our philosophy, got up exclusively for 
power to render us comfortable.” home consumption, is a perfe ct drug in every 
a foreign market. The second of these peculiari- 
Sir James Alexander labours hard to show | ties will go far to explain the first; for, if his- 


that it was impossible for him to advance farther | tory be philosophy teaching by example, such as 
to the north or to the east. He could obtain no | j, the teacher, such must be the doctrine. So 
guides for the former direction, and in the latter deplorable, indeed, is the state of moral science 
there was a trackless desert. But when we con- | in ‘these countries,—so narrow, one-sided, and 
sider, that even if no obstacle had opposed his superficial are the ideas prevalent among Eng- 
heey in those directions, he yet had not un-| lishmen, on all that concerns the intellectual 
imited means at his command, and that all his | ang moral nature of man, that a comprehensive 
arrangements compelled him to return home- history of human actions, connecting causes with 
ward, we cannot help thinking that his enume- consequences, and opening the social develone- 
ration of difficulties is supererogatory as well as | ment of a community, would be “ caviare to the 
unsatisfactory. Indeed, it is plain that a pru- general;” and, probably, would not repay the 
dent bias, of which he was wholly unconscious, expense of printing. 
counteracted his ardour of discovery, and ren- Such being the case, we were, perhaps, some- 
dered him unusually cautious. The Kamaka | what hard on Mr. James, when, in our notice of 
(that is, cattle) Damaras, or as he is pleased to | the earlier portion of the present work, we dwelt 
name them, the Damaras of the plains, were well upon the little philosophy he had brought to its 
worthy of his curiosity. They make iron jave- composition. It may be, that he knew his pub- 
lins and copper ornaments, and are said to pos- lie; it may be, that he considered (and justly) 
sess a fertile country. that anything like a large expense of thought 
We have no space for descriptions of lion | would not only be “a wondrous waste of unex- 
hunts, of stratagems to kill the ostrich, or for | ampled goodness,” but a positive evil,—as effec- 
tales of young Hottentots carried off and tenderly | tually rivetting his volumes to the bookseller's 
educated by baboons. We find it time to bring | shelves, as the material and physical chains 
our journey to an end like our author, who, de- | which provided against the furtive propensities 
termined not to be again on the verge of starva- | of bibliomaniacs in the old libraries of the Mid- 
tion, increased his flock to 160, and provided | dle Ages. Still, the truth must be told, that Mr. 
himself with a number of fresh oxen. On the | James's book continues, to the end, a true John 
last day of May he commenced his return, which | Bull history—that he ceases not to look upon the 
for some days was through a fine country. But | Grand Monarch and his times with a thorough 
the details of the journey back may be here omit- | Englishman's eye. There is no history, not- 
ted, and we shall only observe, that our traveller, | withstanding, that requires to be written more 
staying a fortnight with the Buys, reached Be- | completely in the spirit of the people it treats of, 
thany in six weeks, and then proceeding very | than the history of France; and there is no por- 
slowly with tired cattle in the latter part of his | tion of French history that leads to greater error, 
journey, arrived at the Cape in two months more, | when otherwise conceived, than the part on 
whereas in his journey up he spent six months | which we are now employed. Certain it is that 














between the Cape and Bethany. the influence of what has been called the Au- 
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a“ age of France has more powerfully .mo- 
ified the after condition of Europe, and,done 
more to determine the course of its civilization, 
than any other series of events which can be 
seized upon; and we cannot give a more satis- 
factory proof that Mr. James (if he had any 
higher object than to make a reading book for 
the idle and unthinking,) has missed his voca- 
tion, than by stating that the leading interest of 
his volumes is concentrated on the campaigns 
of Louis and his generals. The true history 
of that epoch lies in its literature, its philo- 
sophy, its social manners, and its court in- 
trigues,—in the revolution that took place, in 
the balance of the constituting powers of the 
people—in the developement of a public opi- 
nion,—and the influence which society obtained 
over all that was positive and absolute in the 
religious and political institutions of the govern- 
ment. To do justice to this epoch requires a 
grasp of mind both extensive and vigorous; and 
an intimate feeling of the spirit of the age. It 
requires not merely a thorough acquaintance with 
the facts, but a power of entering into the prin- 
ciples of national action, and of embracing the 
whole series of moral events in orft generalizing 
coup-d'eil. That Mr. James is deficient in these 
requisites, that he does not fully understand 
either the persons whom he judges, or the at- 
mosphere in which they lived and moved, or 
comprehend the causes which made them what 
they were, is no singularity in him. We have 
nothing in our historical literature on the subject 
of France, that makes the smallest approach to 
the desired excellence ; nothing deserving of more 
than contemptuous neglect. We should not, 
therefore, thus a second time, have dwelt upon 
a defect which can scarcely be considered as 
personal, were it not for the few words in the 
title-page, which invest the author with a higher 
character than that of a book-making writer for 
the medioerities of the passing hour, and which 
render his notions of the mode in which history 
should be written, of some permanent importance 
to the public. The ‘ Historiographer to the 
Queen,’ the commissioned recorder of the times 
we live in, should be no simple and unapprehen- 
sive annalist, no servile echo of the current 
prejudices of his age and country; and if Mr. 
James intends that his office should be more 
than a there sinecure, we cannot too earnestly 
recommend him to study the contemporary his- 
torians of the continent, and to familiarize him- 
self with the loftier speculations, and more en- 
larged philosophy of the foreign schools. 

It is a great defect, arising from the low point 
at which the author has stationed himself to 
survey events, that he uniformly sees teo much 
in the subject of his biography; that he attri- 
butes too exclusively to the personal qualities of 
Louis, consequences which belong to the whole 
series of surrounding circumstances, The im- 
portance of Louis XIV., the prominence of his 
person on the picture of his times, depended, as 
we have already said, like that of Napoleon, 
principally on» his dovetailing. with the necessi- 
ties and the tendencies of the people over whom 
he reigned. It was not simply that he com- 
manded, but that all around him were prepared 
to obey, and would, in all likelihood, have taken 
a similar, direction had, he not been present to 
control them. , The foundations,of the system, 
which he carried so powerfully into action, were 
laid before he was born; the part which he was 
to play was. his inheritance; and,. notwithstand- 
ing his affectation of mastery, :his d'état c'est moi, 
he is, on a close inspection, as to all things that 
did not touch his. appetites, his: passions, and his 
vanity, yery evidently the, tool of his successive 
ministers and mistresses. This »magnified view 
of the protagonist of Mr, James’s imagination, 
has begotten in the writer something like a no- 


‘ance with ‘moral and Feion ¢ science, to the for- 





velist’s affection for his hero, disposing him. to 
unconscious eulogy—at. least, misleading him 
into a continued strain. of general laudation, 
anything but borne out by. the particular. facts, 
which he sometimes displays with a just censure. 
Thus, ‘he would’fain persuade himself and his 
readers, that, bating the dragonnades and the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, Louis was not 
a fanatical persecutor—that the murders and the 
burnings in the palatinate were not his, but his 
ministers’ acts; that, maugre his abominable 
treatment of Fouquet, of the man in the iron 
mask, and others, and the uniform abstraction 
of the accused from their natural judges when- 
ever the state was, or imagined itself, concerned 
—the growth and establishment of the usage of 
lettres de cachet,—he was neither cruel nor per- 
sonally tyrannical. Why, the very devil him- 
self, we are told, is good-humoured when he is 
pleased ; and if Louis is not to be debited with 
the things ill done in his reign, neither should 
he be credited with those which were good: at 
all events, if he was the blind agent of his mi- 
nisters, he was not the mainspring of govern- 
ment and influence which Mr. James imagines. 
This error of judgment is the more striking, in- 
asmuch as the author's sympathies are not exclu- 
sively with monarchical government, nor at all 
with a Popish policy. He is, besides, honest- 
minded to the extent of his powers of judgment, 
and he is moved by a sensitive respect for moral 
right according to his apprehensions of where 
it lies. 

If this criticism be correct—if Mr. James has 
brought to this publication, too exclusively, the 
qualities of the littérateur, and is deficient in the 
requisites which make a good historian, it is 
needless to add, that his work affords few new 
lights concerning the men or events he has un- 
dertaken to elucidate. Indeed, the utmost at- 
tempted is a faithful collection of the memoir 
writers and annalists of the day, and their reduc- 
tion into a plain English narrative. This is so 
far a good: for the absence of an unjustified 
pretension is a merit; and had Mr. James at- 
tempted to lead opinion beyond the mere sur- 
face of things, we fear that he would have mis- 
led. All people cannot know all things; and we 
mean no disrespect in eonveying our opinion, 
that he wants that course of reading and reflec- 
tion which would have enabled him to point the 
moral as well as adorn the tale he has under- 
taken to tell, Frequent instances of this defect, 
where the narrow basis of his individual judg- 
ments have led him astray, will discover them- 
selves to an experienced eye. We take the first 
that offers. In a note on the lavish expense of 
Louis XIV..in building and decorating Ver- 
sailles, he justifies it, because (he says) it is “ en- 
tirely poured back into the hands of the people 
of France as the price of labour and production. 
Very little but a portion of the marble was 
brought from any other country; and though in 
the week ending the 26th of August 1684 we 
find that the sum of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs had been laid out in the park and 
palace, yet twenty-two thousand men had been 
employed in the exertion of their best faculties.” 
This fallacy, wholesale though it be, and‘open 
to the refutation of the very tyros in ‘political 
economy, may perhaps be a mere venial slip of 
the pen;, and.we do not insist, upon it for. the 
sake af any grievous consequence affecting: the 
general.view of the subject, for these: expenses 
are justly stated as wiere trifles in the sum. total 
of: "extravagance; but we notice it @s.an 
intelligible instance of the necessity of habits of 
philosophical reflection, and of some int- 


mation‘ of ‘@ sound opiniof even on so'cémmon- 
place a topic—as a’ proof how easily’ historical 


sriticism, may sink into twaddle when it should 


awaken the intellect and exercise the acummerd Ti 
the reader. ' pai a 
Having said thus much, it is but jist t¢ 
that Mr. James has bestowed reasonable en 
and ree? on his compilation ; and if we éok: 
‘at 





sider his volumes as addressed to that po 
the British public to whom the originals are jd 
accessible, and who, setting aside the phildsophy 
of the subject, are desirous only of obtaj 
some outline notions of the life and times 
Louis XLV., we are bound to add, that they will 
answer that purpose; nor do we doubt that 
there exists a body of English readers to whom 
the information thus afforded will prove ney 
and welcome. 





Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum ; or, the 
Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Pictorially ang 
Botanically delineated §c., with their Propa- 
gation, Culture, Management, §c. By J.C, 
Loudon. Longman & Co. 


Tue_English gardener is the best in Europe; 
the English forester the worst. This, with fee 
exceptions, is undoubtedly the fact. Nowhere 
has art succeeded in struggling more successfully 
against natural difficulties arising from an un- 
enial climate, than in English gardens ; nowhere 
as art more generally neglected the advantages 
of a favourable climate than in English woods, 
The fruit and vegetables in our markets, and the 
flowers in our forcing houses are unrivalled; 
the trees in our parks, and the bushes in our 
shrubberies, are in too many cases only an evi 
dence of ignorance and neglect. Of this the 
public parks of London are sufficient proof, with- 
out seeking further. One would think, that the 
only beautiful tree which will bear our climate 
is the elm, for little which is worth seeing ex- 
cept elms is to be seen in them. The beautiful 
species of Acer, the gigantic Juglans, the noble 
species of Quercus, Alnus, Betula, and many 
others, are as if they existed not; one may ride 
from St. James’s Palace to the Regent’s Park 
Barracks, without finding a single evergreen 
tree ; and by some fatality, where attempts have 
been made to vary the scene by the introduction 
of the Plane tree, it is the ugly American species, 
which will not bear our clima‘*2, that has been 
selected, instead of the beautiful Oriental Plane, 
which is as hardy in England as inits native plains, 
in Western Asia. This is the more extraordinary, 
considering how large a portion of the wealth of 
Great Britain consists of timber, and can only 
be accounted for by ascribing to the man 
of forest land, a degree of ignorance which it is 
uncharitable to impute to them. Possibly Eve 
lyn’s system has been looked upon as a con- 
centration of all arboricultural knowledge, a 
aureum opus beyond which it was in vain to 
seek, 

Mr. Loudon’s object has been to enable the 
landed proprietor to avail himself of the disce 
veries of modern science, and to show him the 
real value of the many new species and varieties 
of trees and shrubs now in this country. He 
has performed his task with great industry and 
perseverance, the results of which are eigit 
octavo volumes, containing 2694 pages of cl 
printed letter press, 297 figures of plants, a 
2546 wood-cuts, To all persons interested i 
the embellishment or improvement of estatesen 
‘a Jarge scale, and to that still more numel 
class, whose forest-land does not extend beyow 
a few: acres of: shrubbery and plantation, | 
work ‘is of great value, as a book of referenes 
for there is scarcely “any subject ‘u 


which 
information ‘can be ‘required, that is not tobe 
foand in its pages. The appearance of the plans 
‘themselves, the value of their timber, the kid 
of soil they require, the manner of multiplyi# 
‘them, their periods of flowering and bearing 





‘the climate most favourable to their grow® 
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er botanical distinctions, are all discussed in 
ledetail; there is even poetical, traditional, 
egendary matter for those who have a taste 
the ideal, as well as the useful; and finally, 
market price at which the species can be 
archased isintroduced. So useful a book upon 
es and shrubs, is not to be found in any 
mpuage ; and it is not too much to say, that it 
serves to form a part of the library of every 
quitry gentleman. 












al of an Expedition from Sincapore to 

_ ell t By Fr. Tuber. M.D. Revised by 
A. Reed, D.D. Smith & Elder. 

AursouGH this voyage to Japan was somewhat 

lke the memorable expedition of the king of 


France, who— 
with his gallant men, 


Marched up the hill, and then marched down again : 
yet so scanty is our information respecting the 
Japanese empire, that the smallest addition is 
welcome. The object of the voyage was to 
restore to their country seven shipwrecked 
Japanese, and, by means of three of them, who 

been educated in England, to create an 
ping for missionary labours. Mr. Parker 
joined the expedition as surgeon, and took with 
fim not only a stock of medicine, but a supply 
of vaccine virus, and a treatise on vaccination, 
translated into Chinese by Sir George Staunton. 
In order to meet Mr. Gutzlaff, the ship first 
sailed to the Loo Choo Islands, of which Captain 
Hall has given so fascinating a description, Mr. 
Parker remained too short atime in the harbour 
of Napakeang to obtain much information from 
a people so unwilling to hold communication 
with strangers. 

“The Loo-Chooans have always refused, as far as 
possible, to furnish information respecting their 
country and laws. They cheerfully provide the 
tesels of foreigners with such refreshments as they 
can afford, but will receive no remuneration. They 
wy they have no money, and therefore need none. 
This poliey is probably adopted to show their un- 
villingness to have their harbour a rendezvous of 
foreigners.” 

To take away every pretence for hostility, 
the ship had been stripped of her cannons and 
nilitary stores,—an unwise proceeding, because 
semi-barbarous nations are often provoked to 
commit outrages from mere consciousness of 
their superior power. The people of Japan 
wemed anxious to become acquainted with the 
arangers. 

“We had been at anchor but a short time, before 
fshing-boats came to us from all parts of the harbour. 
The people were very timid at first, but gradually 
approached as we beckoned them to the gangway. 
Asecond boat came alongside, and an old man of 
dxty came on board, crouching servilely. As he led 
the way, the deck was soon covered with natives: 
tome of them carefully surveyed the magnitude of 
the vessel, and stood aghast as they looked up to 
the top of the masts. They were invited into the 
tuund house, where Mr. and Mrs. King were sitting, 
tut manifested no great. curiosity at the sight of a 
foreign lady. They were treated with some sweet 
Wine and other refreshments. Whatever they re- 
tiyed, they carried to their foreheads and made a 

bow. Few cared for the wine, but the ship’s 
ad was geized with avidity. A father having taken 
iece, went to the boat and brought up ‘/his little 

‘twelve years old, to receive another. All, 

hia-like, were eager for some: curiosity, bit 
Were teluctant to impart of their own, é. 7. pipes; fans, 
&. Mr: Williams: obtained a writing apparatus, 
@osisting of a few hair pencils in a brass sheath, worn 

ithe side, the only trinket they would. give. A’ 
wan with severe rheumatism, another with lippitudo, 
and others who had cutanegus diseases, were pre- 
etibed for, and one requested the extraction of a 

” 


tooth. , 
Mar different were the feelings of the Japanese 
gyernment. Without the slightest notice, an 







“ During the night cannon had been brought from 
the fort and planted on the opposite shore, whence 
they commenced firing, as soon as they could well 
see the ship. Captain Ingersoll gave orders to weigh 
anchor immediately, presuming they would be'satis- 
fied when they saw us getting under weigh. A white 
flag was hoisted to no purpose, they fired faster than 
before.” 

The Captain next proceeded to a southern 
port, where, for a time, affairs wore a very 
favourable aspect. 

“ At eight a.m. saw the natives assembled on the 
beach, and a boat full of men coming off, among 
whom, to our agreeable surprize, we saw the two 
Japanese in European dress. As the boat came 
near, we recognized one, with sword and sabre at his 
side. He was an officer, a middle-aged man, who 
carefully maintained his dignity, scarcely noticing 
the ship, or betraying any curiosity. He was obliging, 
and had brought a pilot to conduct us toa temporary 
anchorage, until communication could be had with 
higher authorities, when they would conduct us toa 
safe harbour. He said the country belonged to the 
prince of Satzuma, and that a boat had already been 
despatched to Kago-sima. He took Mr. King’s 
despatches for the Prince, including those prepared 
for the Emperor of Yedo, and said a return would 
be received in three days. At two p.M. an officer 
returned the communications delivered in the morn- 
ing, which we hoped had been forwarded to Kago- 
sima, the capital of Satzuma, saying a messenger had 
been despatched to the prince, that a high officer 
would visit us the next day, and that he had brought 
another pilot to conduct us to a harbour for the 
night. This officer, about fifty years old, was so sea- 
sick that he did not come on board, but cheerfully 
accepted some medicines for his sickness. Two boats 
with large cisterns of water were sent off immediately, 
but a squall prevented our taking it in. Fruits, &e. 
were to come the next day, though a recent famine 
in Japan had rendered all provisions scarce. The 
people informed our Japanese, that in the seventh 
month of the last year (July 1836) they had a gale 
of thirteen days, destroying all their crops. Ewa- 
ketchy went ashore, and said he was received with 
as much hospitality by the magistrate, as he could 
be by his own family. He attributed our failure at 
Yedo, to not letting him and his companions com- 
municate with their countrymen.” 

A change of policy, however, soon became 
apparent, though the cause was undiscovered. 

“A boat with fourteen men came off with water, 
under the care of an officer with two swords, who 
neither came on board, nor permitted any of the 
men, though they very much desired it. Before 
the water had been all received, there came on a 
fresh gale from the south-east, blowing directly into 
the harbour, and they were sent ashore for a pilot, 
as the captain was not willing to risk the ship longer 
in that situation, supposing as it was, it would be ne- 
cessary to slip the cable. The prohibition to come 
on board ship was the first symptom we noticed of a 
change of policy towards us. The officers, however, 
had previously made a particular request that their 
persons and sabres might not be touched. The latter 
were sacred, and to be unsheathed only to cut off 
heads. On a former occasion I had partly drawn 
one from its scabbard, the edge was keen, the blade 
not highly polished. The officer saw it, sprang for- 
ward, returned it in an instant, and passed it through 
his girdle. The hilt of their sabres has no guard.” 


Hostilities soon followed :— , 

* All was quiet during the night, but it was the 
calm that precedes the storm, and a fresh confirma- 
tion of the saying that the Japanese are never more 
to be feared than when they appear the most friendly ; 
for then they are seeking an opportunity to ‘execute 
their treacherons intentions. At half-past seven, a.m. 
a’ fishing bout, with half-a-dozen men ‘came off, and 
at some distance, told: the Japanese on board, that 
the ship had better put to sea, and said something of 
the: officers firing upon us. Immediately, warlike 
preparations were seen on shore. . Their portable 
Sorts were; four or five rods long, and as many feet 
high. A horizontal stripe of white canvas apparently, 
alternating with one of black, each two or three feet 
wide, farmed the front, and at the end were large 
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concentric circles of black and white stripes, six or 


eight feet diameter. Two of these forts ‘were dis- 
covered at first just to the north of the village, Choo- 
gor-mutzu, and a yellow flag hoisted within. The 
men were very busy in the forts. Directly a similar 
preparation was made on the south of the village, 
opposite the burying ground, Our Japanese believed 
they were capable of turning musket shot, and even 
cannon balls, * * All doubt of their design was soon 
dispelled, when we saw a troop of several hundred 
soldiers in full speed upon the beach, making for a 
defile on the high bank, through which they ascended 
to the shelter of the fort opposite the burial ground. 
They had badges upon their backs which resembled 
knapsacks, except they were much broader, and 
came up higher on the shoulders. No sooner were 
they behind the fort than they commenced a pro- 
miscuous fire of musketry and artillery.” 

Mr. Parker believes that the Japanese people, 
generally, are anxious to open commercial com- 
munications with Europeans,—and speculates, in 
rather a more warlike style than suits a mis- 
sionary, on the propriety of forcing a trade. Sir 
Stamford Raffles appears to have taken much 
wiser views: he proposed to establish a factory 
in some place frequented by the Japanese junks, 
and give their merchants an opportunity of buy- 
ing if they pleased. It was by this policy that 
the lucrative trade of Sincapore was established ; 
and the experiment would have been tried at 
Batavia, but for the incomprehensible blunder of 
abandoning Java to the Dutch. 








Dispatches, Reports, §c., of the Ambassadors of 
Irrance in England and Scotland, §c.—[ Re- 
cueil des Dépéches, Rapports, §c. §e.| Cor- 
respondence of De la Mothe Fenelon. Vols. 
L&Il [Setond Notice.] 

In the thirty-first dispatch De la Mothe notifies 

that the correspondence of the Catholic lords 

with the French and Spanish ambassadors con- 
tinues; and soon after we find the Queen of 

Scots earnestly entreating the aid of the French 

king : meanwhile the young Prince of Navarre 

(afterwards Henri Quatre) who had placed him- 

self at the head of the Huguenot party, solicits 

aid from England, which seems to have been 
afforded. ‘The affairs of the Queen of Scots now 
again occupy the dispatches, she being accused 
by Norfolk of having ceded to the Duke of 

Anjou her right to the English crown. This 

she peremptorily denies in a letter addressed to 

Elizabeth, from which the following is an ex- 

tract :— 

I assure you, on my conscience, honour, and credit, 
that I never made any contract with him, nor other 
person for anything, nor ever had the intention of 
doing aught to your prejudice since I came to years 
of discretion, neither anything so ill advised for this 
kingdom and for myself as to make any contract or 
conveyance, of which I will give you such proof, 
assurance, and security as you may please to require, 
as the Bishop of Ross will tell you more at length ; 
praying you to believe it, and to excuse me, for I 
am in such weakness as not to be able to write to 
you according to the subject or my will, only Iam 
enforced to give you the testimony of my hand,—the 
which I call God to witness ! 

In reference to this charge, Charles, on the 
10th of July, sent forth the following de- 
claration, in’ which, “on the faith and word 
of a' king,” he affirms, “ that the- said ‘cession 
and donation of the right and title which our 
said sister-in-law, the Queen of Scots, is pre- 
terided to have made, has never been made by 
her, nor any other having power or commis- 
sion from her, in‘favour of our’said brother, and 
that it’ has not been-approved by our holy father 
the pope.” On the 17th followed a declaration 
of Anjou himself,’in almost the same words, 
denying'the truth of the assertion: Upon this 
‘the editors truly remark, ‘that’ there was. great 
reason for the French government, at this june- 
ture of affairs, ‘to’deny What, liowever, Was well 





known to have ‘taken’ place; and we may atso 
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remark, that both Charles and his brother might 
perhaps consider themselves sheltered from the 
charge of actual falsehood, inasmuch as the name 
of Anjou was never mentioned in the acts of 
donation : but what can be said for Mary, who, 
by appending the words “nor other person,” actu- 
ally called God to witness an absolute falsehood ! 
There are three acts of donation now existing 
among the “ Archives du Royaume,” each with 
Mary's signature attached to it, and each wit- 
nessed by Clausse and Bourdin, and all granting 
“to the King of France who is or shall be,” the 
kingdom of Scotland, and all other collateral 
rights which she may possess, should she die 
without heir. In the first of these she gives,— 

In pure and free donation, made in case of death 
to the King of France, who is or shall be, the king- 
dom of Scotland, with whatever belongs and attaches 
to it, besides all and every right which may or can, for- 
merly or for the time to come attach and belong to the 
kingdom of England, (eres et pour l’advenir com- 
parter et appartenir au royaulme d*Angleterre). 

It is difficult to account for the Duke of Nor- 
folk putting himself forward on this occasion as 
Mary’s accuser, when, only two months after, 
De la Mothe mentions his proposed marriage 
with her as having been for some time under 
consideration. Was it that Cecil's party ori- 
ginally brought forward the charge, and that 
Norfolk took it up publicly to afford her a full 
opportunity of denying it? or did her friends 
intend that she should affect to yield up all 
right to the English crown, the better to pave | 
the way for Norfolk's proposed alliance? The | 
whole episede of Norfolk and Mary is indeed 
ove of the most singular passages in the history 
of that queen. ‘That Mary ever intended to 
accept him for her husband is unlikely, but by 
affecting a willingness to do so, she attached 
the first subject in England firmly to her in- 
terests; and through his influence, as we have 
seen, became the rallying point of the Catholic 
nobles of England. During this time we find 
from De la Mothe's dispatches, that she was 
urgent with the King of France to demand either 
that she should be sent back to Scotland, or 
allowed to return to France, and also that he 
should secretly send succours to the castle of 
Dumbarton. The proposed marriage, however, 
seems to have been approved by France; for De 
la Mothe soon after, writing to the queen-mother, 
says,— 

1 have managed this affair so well that he, in per- 
son, and she, by the Bishop of Ross, have declared 
to me that under the hope of her restitution to the 
crown, and his promise that he will reinstate her, 
there has been a mutual promise of marriage between 
them, the which has been frankly committed to me. 
...+I have assured them that I will labour to obtain 
your favour toward them, provided that both of them 
will be governed by you, the which they have pro- 
mised, and given me the hand that they will; and 
that on his part, after the queen his mistress, he will 
continue wholly the faithful servant of the king and 
yourself all the days of his life. 

The same dispatch requests on behalf of Mary 
‘five or six hundred French harquebuss men, 
armed and victualled for the time,” to be sent 
to Dumbarton before. the end of October; and 
in the postscript he says, that the Duke of Alva 
has sent a letter to pay 10,000 crowns to “the 
said lady, which I think is earnest money for the 
other party; but I hope to get them into the 
hands of the Duke of Norfolk as earnest money 
for his.” ‘The said lady” here must: be Eliza- 
beth, and the money was probably in part pay- 
ment for the English non 2 seized. But. while 
the queen-mother was aiding Mary and Norfolk, 
she had another plan in view, the marriage of 
one of her sons with Elizabeth; and the ambas- 
sador thus gives account of his conyersation 
respecting it :— 

I told her that it was a most astounding thing 
that she should do such wrong to all the great gifts 





which God had given her, of beauty, of wisdom, of 
virtue, and high station, not to leave any fair child 
tosucceed her...:That there was no prince who 
would not deem himself very happy if she would 
choose him....That I did not see that there was any 
one more desirable for all Christendom, for any 
princess to marry than the three princes of France, 
the sons of King Henry, of whom the eldest was a 
most worthy king, true successor of his father, the 
second equally royal in every respect except a crown, 
and the third equal to the two eldest. She replied 
that the king would not like her, and that he would 
be ashamed to show at his entrance into Paris a 
queen as old.as she looked, nor was she of an age to 
leave her country, as the Queen of Scots had done, 
who was taken when very young to France. 

To this Dela Mothe replied with compliments 
on her beauty and arguments of state policy :— 

But I know not, said she, if the queen would like 
it, for possibly she would wish a daughter-in-law so 
young that she might manage her at her pleasure. 
“IT know,” I replied, “ that the queen is so mild and 
of such gentle and gracious manners(!) that both of 
you could not but be most agreeable to each other, 
being always together.” On this subject M. Cecil 
questioned me, upon which, as much to show a good 
feeling toward the queen, his mistress, as not to hint 
an opinion of any alliance or intelligence with the 
King of Spain, which might serve him for a pretext 
to withdraw from us, I mystified him sufficiently as 
to the proposition relating to the emperor [the 
negotiation respecting the marriage of Charles with 
his daughter], and told him that I wished to treat 
with him respecting another marriage, which would 
be the most suitable in the world for the establish- 
ment of the two kingdoms and for the peace of 
Christendom....The chief men of this kingdom 
hold it for certain that the queen will never marry, 
and that she pretends to the contrary merely to 
amuse the world and to hinder her subjects from 
pressing her to declare her successor... .The secre- 
tary, Cecil, is very much opposed to the Queen of 
Scots, that he may advance the claim of the heirs of 
Hertford, who are under his guardianship, and are 
of the house of Somerset, of which he is a retainer 
also; so is the keeper of the seals, and the bishops 
and ministers of the new religion, fearing that if she 
came to the crown she would exterminate the said 
religion. Still it will be seen that by the support of 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Arundel, the Earl 
of Leicester, the Earl of Pembroke, and that of 
Sussex, the chief lords in the north, and others of 
this kingdom, that the right of the said lady will pre- 
vail over every other ; respecting which the said Earl 
of Leicester, in chief favour with the Duke of Nor- 
folk, appears to have undertaken to give good service 
without offending in anything the Queen of England, 
preparing by these means a refuge for the time to 
come against the many enemies and jealousies which 
he has raised in this kingdom. 

Thus Leicester seems to have been trusted 
not merely by the credulous Norfolk, but by the 
more acute and wary French ambassador. Mean- 
while, although Elizabeth pretended to be willing 
to receive proposals of marriage with one of the 
French princes, aid was afforded to the Hugue- 
nots. The Queen of Navarre openly pledged 
her jewels to the London merchants, and Sir 
Thomas Gresham, “ the queen’s own factor,” as 
De la Mothe remarks, undertook the negotiation. 
Gresham also busied himself in purchasing arms 
and ammunition. In August, Elizabeth first 
seems to have become acquainted with the in- 
trigues of Norfolk, and to have indirectly 
cautioned him respecting them during her stay 
at Farnham. That this was the case is cor- 
roborated by the fifty-third dispatch, where De 
la Mothe, unconscious evidently that Leicester 
had disclosed the whole plot, mentions that at 
an interview with Elizabeth at Farnham Castle 
on the 21st, he took occasion to “ supplicate in 
the name of the said lady, and very pressingly on 
the part of your Majesty, that she would promptly 
grant the aid and remedy which she had always 
promised.” At this, he remarks, she showed her- 
self a little moved, and replied at length :— 

“ Praying me to write to you, that she had not 





yet had leisure to look over the declarations whic 
you had sent, but which she hoped would be ag [ 
had said. * * And she prayed your Majesty to hay, 
patience, only for fifteen days, for immediately 

she would proceed in this matter in a way that she 
hoped could not but be approved by every prince jg 
the world ; but she would tell me, that she had ep, 
deavoured to be more than a good mother to the 
Queen of Scots, while she was labouring to raigg 
treasonable practices ; and that she who did not ac 
well toward a mother, deserved a step-mother: 
calling thereupon those of her council, and the 
Bishop of Ross, to whom she recited in French the 
greater part of what I had said to her, and also the 
reply which I had made: then she translated them 
into English, and in a great rage, with many com. 
plaints against the Queen of Scots, dared the ablest 
and the greatest to prevent the cutting off her head, 
I tried some time after to soften her, and at least tp 
justify your Majesty and myself in never having in. 
tended any sinister practices(!), to which she re 
plied, ‘Sir, let her justify you and me also, as to 
that; she knows well who have been guilty.’” 

Subsequently, Elizabeth expressed herself 
satisfied with the declarations of the French 
King; but more than a week after the foregoing 
interview, De la Mothe was still ignorant that 
Norfolk's plot was discovered. In the fifty- 
eighth dispatch, dated September 14, he men- 
tions Leicester's illness, and then states that 
there had been high words between the Queen 
and the Duke of Norfolk; that “the Duke re- 
mains firm to his purpose, and thinks, that if 
the said Lady does not yield, he will attempt all 
at once to rescue the Queen of Scotland, and 
take her toa place of greater security in this 
kingdom than that where she now is, and to 
absent himself from the court.” The sixtieth 
relates, that Elizabeth “has conceived a greater 
jealousy and hostility toward Mary than hereto- 
fore, and that, besides doubling her guards, she 
has determined that the Earl of Huntington and 
Viscount Hertford, with some one belonging to 
them, shall be always where the Queen of Scots 
is:” to which the notice is appended, that Nor- 
folk has quitted the court without leave. A 
private letter to the Queen-mother, of the 27th 
of September, states, that the “wrath of the 
Queen passes all bounds against the said Lady,” 
and that Mary’s party are ready to take uparms, 
if the council, which meet to-morrow at Wind- 
sor, afford no remedy. A letter from Mary is 
appended, in which she complains to the am- 
bassador that she is “ about to be placed in the 
hands of the greatest enemies she has in the 
world, and prays him to keep securely a packet 
of letters which she sends with it, either for the 
Bishop of Ross, or for the Duke of Norfolk, and 
to join with them and her other friends, to deter- 
mine what shall be most expedient for her 
safety.” 

The time had now come for Cecil and his 
party to act; and they appear to have acted 
with extraordinary vigour. From other sources 
we learn that every link of the st was fully 
known to them, and they now determined to 
strike the blow. The foregoing dispatch, with 
the letters, were seized, “about three miles 
from the house of Lord Cobham ;” and, guided 
probably by the contents, the Earls of Arundel 
and Pembroke, and Lord Lumley,were put under 
arrest; Labran, one of the ambassador’s suite, was 
also arrested, and his papers searched : the Earl 
of Shrewsbury was sent to convey the Queen of 
Scots to Tutbury, the guard at the Tower was 
doubled, the ports closed, and search made for 
the Duke of Norfolk. 

The sixty-fifth dispatch relates the committal 
of the Duke to the Tower, and the followi 
gives the news of the arrest of Ridolfy at 
Throckmorton, with the names of the commis 
sioners appointed to try them.+ The sixty- 
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relates the first interview of De la Mothe 

“+h the Queen after the arrest of Norfolk, when 
he protests, in the teeth of his own dispatches, 
that he was ignorant of Norfolk’s projects, until 
izabeth mentioned them(!). The seventy- 
second notifies the order of Elizabeth for the 
northern lords to appear at Court, and the next 
ives an account of the rising there. De la 
Mothe’s dispatches do not throw much addi- 
tional light on this subject. Being so far dis- 
tant, be | forced to depend on various persons 
for intelligence, he seems to have believed it of 
far more political importance than it really was: 
and, ere this insurrection was entirely put down, 
the second volume closes. Enough, however, 
ars, to show, that the rising in the north 
originated with Spain, and was aided by France. 
The great historical importance ofa work like 
this, will be appreciated, we think, by our readers, 
when we remind them that all these details be- 
jong to a period of little more than thirteen 


who resides at Dojia Juana Ysquibel’s ?” 
me ; but that such was the state of politics in Para- 


that he found it necessary to live in great seclusion. 
He could no otherwise, he added, avoid the having 
of sinister interpretations put upon his most trifling 
actions. * * 

“ Not a trace of the sanguinary propensities, or of 
the ungovernable caprice, by the exercise of which 
he afterwards attained so bad a celebrity, were recog- 
nizable in the manner, or deducible from the con- 
versation, of Francia, at the time of which I am now 
speaking. Quite the reverse. His demeanour was 
subdued and unostentatious; his principles, as far as 
they could be ascertained from his own declarations, 
just, though not very exalted ; and his legal integrity, 
as an advocate, had never been disputed. Vanity 
| seemed to me to be the leading feature of his charac- 
ter; and though there was a latent sternness and 
almost continual severity in his countenance, yet, 
when relaxed into a smile, they only made, by con- 





months; thus forming actually a diary of many 
ofthe most important events of a most important 
reign. The editors remark, that their progress 
wil depend upon the encouragement they re- 
ceive: of that we should hope there will be no 
doubt, for a work like this is invaluable to every 
oe who would repair to the fountain-head of 
history. 
letters on Paraguay ; comprising an Account 
of a Four Years’ Residence in that Republic, 
under the Government of the Dictator Francia. 
By J. P. & W. P. Robertson. 2 vols. 
(Second Notice. 

Tae Dictator Francia now appears on the stage 
—and though the Messrs. Robertson have re- 
served the history of his government for a third 
volume, to be hereafter published, it may help 
the reader to form a correct judgment of this 
extraordinary man, if we iptvedbees him at once, 
and in his natural character, as manifested in 
private life :— 

“On one of those lovely evenings in Paraguay, 
after the south-west wind has both cleared and cooled 
the air, I was drawn, says Mr. Robertson, in my pur- 
suit of game, into a peaceful valley, remarkable for 
its combination of all the striking features of the 
swenery of the country. Suddenly I came upon a 
neat and unpretending cottage. Up rose a partridge; 
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I fired, and the bird came to the ground. A voice 
from behind called out, ‘ Buen tiro"—‘a good shot.’ I 
turned round, and beheld a gentleman of about fifty 
years of age, dressed in a suit of black, with a large 
scarlet capote, or cioak, thrown over his shoulders. 
He had a maté-cup in one hand, a cigar in the other; 
and a little urchin of a negro, with his arms crossed, 
was in attendance by the gentleman's side. The 
stranger’s countenance was dark, and his black eyes 
were very penetrating, while his jet hair, combed back 
from a bold forehead, and hanging in natural ringlets 
over his shoulders, gave him a dignified and striking 
air. He wore on his shoes large golden buckles, and 
the knees of his breeches the same. I apologized 
for having fired so close to his house; but, with 
great kindness and urbanity, the owner of it assured 
me there was no occasion for my offering the least 
excuse ; and that his house and grounds were at my 
service, whenever I chose to amuse myself with my 
gun in that direction. In exercise of the primitive 
and simple hospitality common in the country, I was 
invited to sit down under the corridor, and take a 
cigar and a maté. A celestial globe, a large teles- 
cope, and a theodolite were under the little portico ; 
and I immediately inferred that the personage before 
me was no other than Doctor Francia. The appa- 
ratus accorded with what I had heard of his reputa- 
tion for a knowledge of the occult sciences ; but I 
was not long left to conjecture on this point ; for he 
presently informed me, in answer to my appeal 
whether I had not the honour of addressing Dr. 
Francia, that he was that person. ‘ And I presume,’ 





these is so arbitrary, as to be almost unintelligible. Knollys 
is “ Quenolles,” the Lord Keeper is termed ‘ Milord 
per,” Gresham is Grassan, Hawkins is Haquens, 
worth is Quillinguort, while the Scotch names are 
ven more incomprehensible. 


trast, an impression the more winning upon those 
| with whom he conversed. * * 
| “Night drew on apace, and I bade adieu to my 
| loquacious, as well as gracious host. I little fancied, 
then, either that he was to figure as he has since done, 
or that an intercourse begun with so much civility, 
| was to end with so much injustice. At this time, 
Francia, though living in such apparent seclusion, it 
| was afterwards known, had been busy in intrigue 
| against the Government.” 
Mr. Robertson now visited Buenos Ayres, and 
/ on his return he found the star of Francia in 
the ascendant. Having been recalled to power 
by the general voice of his countrymen, he im- 
mediately assembled a congress, and was elected 
first consul. 

We cannot leave Paraguay without a word or 
two respecting the Misiones. As to the labours 
of the Jesuits, the Messrs. Robertson have col- 
lected together a good deal of information, but 
not much that is new, or that could not have 
been found without great labour on this side the 
Atlantic. We prefer our author’s personal obser- 
vations, and shall therefore give an account of a 
visit to Candelaria :— 

“ Resolved myself to explore the region of Mi- 
siones, of which I had heard so much, I borrowed 
from a Paraguayan gentleman of the old school his 
crazy lumbering carriage, on which I had first set my 
eyes at the feast of Ytapué. The blacksmith and 
cartwright did their best to make it hold together; 
but they would never have succeeded, unless the 
peons had come to their assistance with a wet hide, and 
bound the carriage with it from head to foot : so that 
when the hide dried, the vehicle seemed as if in a 
strait jacket. I was furnished with letters introduc- 
tory, from the Consul, and from several other friends 
to every body of any note in the part of the country 
which it was my intention to visit. Off we started 
pretty much in the style in which I had left Buenos 
Ayres; with this difference, however, that three 
peons drove before us a relay of thirty horses, as 
there are no post-houses at which to change in the 
route to Misiones. * * 

“Tn a straight line the distance is only fifty-six 
leagues. Throughout the whole journey, I was 
treated not only with the utmost hospitality, but with 
a deference and respect, with which I could have 
willingly dispensed. The natives, however, of that 
part of the country, from high to low, had been 
taught to look up with such awe to any European, 
travelling in the way in which I did,—especially as 
it was public functionaries of some note alone who 
had been in the habit of doing so,—that it would 
have been no easy task to disturb their associations 
in my case. I bore my honours as meekly as I could, 
because I knew I was not entitled to them ; and I 
bore them patiently, because the notion which the 
people had erroneously formed of my dignity made 
them exert themselves the more to let me see what- 
ever was to be seen. * * 

“Sad, cheerless, desolate, was the appearance of 
both themselves and their towns. Every thing was 
falling to decay,—the church, the college, the huts. 





he continued, ‘that you are the Cavallero Ingles, | 
I replied | 
that I was; when he said he had intended to call on | 





Many of the latter were in ruins; the men stood 
listless at their doors; weeds and briars were every- 
where springing up; the population was dwindling 
away daily; and it was with difficulty the two curates 


guay, and particularly as far as himself was concerned, | in each town could scrape together enough, from the 


labour of the whole community, scantily to feed, and 
badly to clothe, the members of it. But I proceed 
to give you a little more particular description of the 
town of Candelaria, the seat of the governor-general, 
and the capital of the Entrerios Misiones. From that 
you will be enabled to infer what must have been the 
state of all the rest. It was certainly in no case 
better; in many instances, it was a great deal worse. 
Candelaria, under the Jesuits, had three thousand 
and sixty-four inhabitants; they were now diminished 
to seven hundred. It had a splendid church richly 
ornamented, a capacious college, large gardens, and 
extensive chacaras, or cultivated grounds, around 
it. The church was now in astate of dilapidation ; the 
rain was pouring in through many apertures of the 
roof; the walls were bare ; and even the altar was un- 
covered by acloth. Not having been whitewashed 
for years, the walls were not only bare, but black. 
From the damp parts of them, at not very distant 
intervals there oozed out a green mould, forming a 
soil, from which depended nettles and other noxious 
weeds. The college was pretty much in the same 
state; and what had once been a brick-laid patio, or 
quadrangle, was so completely covered with grass 
and weeds, that no trace of the original foundation 
was discoverable. As for the unweeded garden, 
* things rank and gross in nature possessed it merely.’ 
Every fruit-tree had been hewed down for firewood. 
Of the original huts and cottages, scarcely a third of 
their number was standing; and of those that did 
remain, there was no line so little observable as the 
perpendicular. They were awry, some leaning to 
one side, some inclining to another ; and all indi- 
cating a speedy intention of laying their bones and 
dust in the lap of mother earth, and by the side of 
the tenements that had already mouldered to decay.” 


We shall conclude with an account of a jour- 
ney to the woods of the Paraguay tea-tree— 
the tea itself forming an extensive branch of the 
commerce of the country. The strange reports 
of the manner of preparing it, and of the labours 
and hardships of those employed to collect it, 
tempted Mr. Robertson to join one of these ex- 
ploring parties :— 

“I was invited (says Mr. R,) by one of the great 
master yerba manufacturers to sail with him in his 
smack to Villa Real, and to accompany him by land 
from thence to the scene of his operations in the woods. 
Before I describe this, I will give you some account 
of the men,—masters and labourers,—by whom the 
traffic was carried on. It was one of so arduous a 
nature, that, though very lucrative, it was generally 
conducted either by young beginners in the world, 
or by low men, who, like miners, having got en- 
tangled in a system of gambling, alternately made 
and lost fortunes; were always poor; and finally 
died in the yerbales. Exceptions to this rule there 
were ; but very few. Like their masters, the peons 
were almost invariably gamblers too. They were, 
therefore, no sooner out of the woods, than they were 
obliged to return to them. * * 

“So impenetrable and overrun with brushwood 
are these forests in many places, and so tenanted in 
all by reptiles and insects of the most tormenting and 
often venomous description, that the only animals ca- 
pable of being driven through them are bulls, which 
are necessary for the maintenance of the colony of 
yerba-makers, and mules, which are not less neces- 
sary for the conveyance out of the woods of the tea, 
after it is manufactured and packed. With Miguel 
Carbonell, then, (a very coarse Catalan,) who had 
spent a long life alternately on the river and in the 
woods, I sailed from Assumption still farther up the 
stream ; and we arrived at Villa Real, in lat. 23° 20/ 
south, on the tenth day of our mosquito martyrdom 
on the Paraguay. We were now on the borders of a 
territory inhabited by the Mbay4 and Guaycur( In- 
dians. The latter is the fiercest of all the unsubdued 
tribes in that quarter. In two days after our arrival, 
we left Villa Real ; and never was I more thankful 
than when we did; for if the pains and penalties of 
purgatory be at all equal to those of that place, 
there certainly cannot be much to fear beyond it. 
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The heat, the effluvia, the filth, the mosquitos, the 
lizards, the serpents, the toads, the centipedes, the 
binchucas, the bats, the naked inhabitants, the 
wretched huts, the squalid poverty,—all rendered 
my residence there, for two days, not only painful, 
but loathsome in the highest degree. Our cavalcade, 
as we departed, was rather a grotesque one. Mount- 
ed upon forty mules rode by as many peons, with no 
covering but a shirt, a pair of drawers, a girdle round 
their waist, and a red cap on their head. Some of 
the mules were saddled, some not: before us went a 
dozen sumpter mules, laden with barrels of spirits, 
tobacco, and other merchandise. Half-a-dozen of the 
peons, a little way a-head, drove upwards of a hun- 
dred bulls, bellowing under the smart inflicted by 
stinging insects; while the Catalén, a capataz, or 
overseer, and myself brought up the rear. Our legs 
were cased in raw hide, to defend us at once from 
the thorns of the underwood and from the bites of 
the mosquitos. Our faces, with the same object, 
were vizored in tanned sheepskin, and our hands 
were fitted with gloves of the same material. The 
peons, it appeared to me, had their own hides so 
tanned and hardened, as to require no better protec- 
tion from the insects,” 

On the Sth day a shout proclaimed that the 
party had come upon a yerbal, or forest of the 
yerba tree, and active preparations were imme- 
diately made for a six months’ settlement :-— 

“ At dawn of day the peons were at work. Here 
one little band was constructing for our habitation a 
long line of wigwams, and overlaying them with the 
broad leaves of the palm-tree and of the banana. 
There, other sets were making preparations for the 
manufacturing and storing of the yerba. These pre- 
parations consisted, first, in the construction of the 
taiacia, This was a small space of ground, about 
six fect square, of which the soil was beaten down 
with heavy mallets, till it became a hard and con- 
sistent foundation. At the four corners of this space, 
and at right angles, were driven in four very strong 
stakes, while upon the surface of it were laid large 
logs of wood. This was the place at which the leaves 
und small sprigs of the yerba tree, when brought from 
the woods, were first scorched, fire being set to the logs 
of wood within it. By the side of the tatacia was 
spread an ample square of hide-work, of which, after 
the scorched leaves were laid upon it, 2 peon gather- 
ed up the four corners, and proceeded with his bur- 
then on his shoulder to the second place constructed, 
viz. the darbacia. This was an arch of considerable 
span, and of which the support consisted of three 
strong trestles. The centre trestle formed the highest 
part of the arch. Over this superstructure were laid 
cross bars strongly nailed to stakes on either side of 
the central supports, and so formed the roof of the 
arch. The leaves being separated, after the tatacia 
process, from the grosser boughs of the yerba-tree, 
were laid on this roof, under which a large fire was 
kindled. Of this fire the flames ascended and still 
farther scorched the leaves of the yerba. The two 
peons beneath the arch with long poles, took care, as 
far as they could, that no ignition should take place ; 
and, in order to extinguish this when it did occur, 
unother peon was stationed at the top of the arch. 
Along both sides of this there were two deal planks; 
and, with a long stick in his hand, the peon ran along 
these planks, and instantly extinguished any inci- 
pient sparks of fire that appeared. When the yerba 
was thoroughly scorched, the fire was swept from 
under the barbacia, or arch; the ground was then 
swept, and pounded with heavy mallets, into the 
hardest and smoothest substance. The scorched 
leaves and very small twigs were then thrown down 
from the roof of the arch, and by means of a rude 
wooden mill, ground to powder. The yerba, or tea, 
was now ready for use; and being conveyed to a 
large shed, previously erected for the purpose, was 
there received, weighed, and stored by the overseer. 
The peons worked in couples, except that they hired 
a third peon, and paid him accordingly, to aid them 
in superintending the operations of the barbacia. 
These two peons got a receipt for every portion of tea 
which they delivered to the overseer; and they were 
paid for it at the end of their stipulated sojourn in 
the woods, at the rate of two rials, or a shilling, for 
the arrobe of twenty-five pounds. The next and last 
process, and the most laborious of all, was that of 
packing the tea. This was done by first sewing to- 








gether, in a square form, the half of a bull’s hide, 
which being still damp, was fastened by two of its 
corners to two strong trestles driven far into the 
ground. The packer, then, with an enormous stick 
made of the heaviest wood, and having a huge block 
at one end, and a pyramidal piece to give it a greater 
impulse, at the other, pressed, by repeated effort, the 
yerba into the hide sack, till he got it full to the 
brim. It then contained from two hundred to two 
hundred and twenty pounds, and being sewed up, 
and left to tighten over the contents as the hide 
dried, it formed, at the end of a couple of days, by 
exposure to the sun, a substance as hard as stone, 
and almost as weighty and impervious too, * * 

“ After all the preparations which I have detailed 
were completed .(and it required only three days to 
finish them), the peons sallied forth from the verba 
colony by couples. I accompanied two of the stout- 
est and best of them. They had with them no other 
weapon than a small axe; no other clothing than a 
girdle round their waist, and a red cap on their head ; 
no other provision than a cigar, and a cow’s horn 
filled with water; and they were animated by no 
other hope or desire, that I could perceive, than 
those of soon discovering a part of the wood thickly 
studded with the yerba-tree. ‘They also desired to 
find it as near as possible to the colonial encamp- 
ment, in order that the labour of carrying the rough 
branches to the scene of operations might be as much 
as possible diminished. We had scarcely skirted for 
a quarter of a mile the woods which shut in the 
valley where we were bivouacked, when we came 
upon numerous clumps of the yerba-tree. It was of 
all sizes, from that of the shrub to that of the full 
grown orange-tree; the leaves of it were very like 
| those of that beautiful production. ‘The smaller the 
| plant, the better is the tea which is taken from it 
considered to be. To work with their hatchets went 
the peons ; and in less than a couple of hours they 
had gathered a mountain of branches, and piled 
them up in the form of a haystack. Both of them 
then filled their large ponchos with the coveted ar- 
ticle of commerce in its raw state; and they march- 
ed off with their respective loads, * * 

“ When I returned to the colony, I found the 
peons coming by two and two, from every part of 
the valley, all laden in the same way. There were 
» twenty /atacias, twenty barbacéas, and twenty piles 
of the yerba cut and ready for manufacture. Two 
days after that, the whole colony was in a blaze. 
Tatactias and barbactias were enveloped in smoke ; 
on the third day, all was stowed away in the shed ; 
and on the fourth, the peons again went out to pro- 
cure more of the boughs and leaves. During the 
eight days that I witnessed these operations, I was 
profoundly struck with the patient and laborious 
perseverance of the workmen. Then, for their ab- 
stemiousness, it was, if possible, still more striking. 
Beef dried in the sun, and a few water-melons, con- 
stituted their whole fare, with, at the close of day, a 
cigar and a glass of spirits. Neither the perpendi- 
cular rays of the sun, nor the everlasting attacks of 
insects and reptiles, had the power of producing an 
intermission of labour, or of damping merriment after 
the toils of the day were brought to a close.” 

Here we must conclude. 
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EIGHTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA. 

TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 

[From our own Correspondents.) 

Section AA—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYsIcay 

SCIENCE.—Fripay. 

Sir T. M. Brisbane reported the result of an ex. 
periment to determine the difference of longitude 
between London and Edinburgh. Having observed, 
he said, the surprising accuracy with which the dif. 
ference of longitudes of London and Paris had been 
obtained by Mr. Dent’s chronometers, he applied to 
that gentleman, and, with a liberality which did him 
the highest credit, he placed at Sir Thomas Bris. 
bane’s disposal twelve of his valuable chronometers, 
With these, the differences of longitude of London, 
Edinburgh, and Makerstoun were taken ; and by 4 
mean of all the observations taken in going to the 
latter station and in returning, they were found to 
differ only by five one-hundredths of a second. He 
exhibited to the Section the following table. 





Difference of Longitudes. | 























Chrono- | Mean of 
meters.| Going. |Returning.| Going and 
| | Returning. 
m s. |m s&s. m. 8. 
A | 2 40.14) 2 39.10 | 2 39.62 | —0.16 Minim, 
3 -- 39.68 .. 3966 | .. 39.67 difference. 
c -. 39.85 | .. 39.52 | .. 39.68 
D |.. 309.68 | .. 39.96] .. 39.82 
E -- 39.66 | .. 39.89 | -. 39.78 
F e+ 40.33 .. 39.92 | .. 40.12 
G -- 39.48 .. 39.95 | .. 39.72 | +0.34 Maxim. 
H e- 39.79 |... 40.13 | .. 39.96 difference. 
I | «- 39.99 .. 39.59 | .. 39.79 
K +» 40.03 .. 39.63 | .. 39.86 | 
Ls! .. 39.76, .. 39.73 js 39.74 | 
M - 39.52! .. 39.75 | .. 39.64 
an | j 
Means 2 39.83 2 39.71) 2 30278 | 





Sir John Herschel said, it was a subject of the 
utmost surprise to him to find the mean of all the 
observations of these twelve chronometers did not, 
under the circumstances, differ by more than five 
hundredths of a second. Kessels, of Altona, had 
tried this method, by taking his chronometers to Ber 
lin and back again (as he believed),and the entire error 
was considerably within one tenth of a second, and, 
when the paved and almost impassable roads of the 
continent were taken into account, this was an asto- 
nishing degree of accuracy. Sir John said, that ina 
notice lately given by Mr. Dent, of a determination 
by himself and Major Sabine, of the difference of 
longitude of London and Paris, a statement was given 
of the error of the observations which was not quite 
fair; the truth was, Mr. Pond’s assistant, in giving 
them the Greenwich time, had been inadvertently 
one second wrong ; this error of course appeared in 
their result, but it was afterwards detected by the 
assistant himself and corrected. This very fact, how- 
ever, must be very striking to the public, when a 
error of one single second was so readily detected, 
and became such a matter of debate among philo- 
sophers. 

Mr.,Whewell laid before the Section Mr. Bunt's 
account of the details of the levelling operations be- 
tween the Bristol and English Channels, of which the 
Report had already been read before the Section. 
Mr. Whewell stated that he had himself accompa 
nied Mr. Bunt on his survey so far as to acquaint 
himself with the process, and had seen that the coin- 
cidence of the independent readings of Mr. Bunt 
and his assistant was as close as stated, namely, 
within two or three 10,000th parts of a foot. [We 
gave the more interesting parts of Mr. Bunt’s letter, 
in a note on Mr. Whewell’s former paper, so that 
we might bring the whole subject at once before the 
reader—see ante, p.619.]—Mr. Whewell stated that 
he had also received a letter from Mr. Bunt, in which 
that gentleman reported that he had discovered, by 
discussion of the Bristol tide observations, a small 
difference between the superior and inferior tides 
Such a difference arises theoretically from the differ- 
ent distances of the moon from the surface of the 
earth immediately under her, and from the opposite 
surface. It appears in this manner that the heights of 
the tides should be as J,2—,J52 and 41,2— gy 
or about as 41 to 39. The result of Mr. Bunt’s dis 
cussions agrees very nearly with this, both in the 
heights and lines. 
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Mr. Whewell then read a letter from the Astro- 
pomer Royal, G. B. Airy, Esq. ‘On the means 
adopted for correcting the local Magnetic Action of 
the Compass in Tron Steam Ships.’ 

« Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Aug. 21, 1838. 

«Dear Whewell,—4 mong the causes which have 

vented me from attending the meeting of the 
British Association, the principal is, the trouble of 
carving on a series of observations and experiments 
(at the request of the Admiralty) for correcting the 
jocal magnetic action on the compass, in the iron 
seam ship the Rainbow. Perhaps by communicating 
the principal results to the proper Section of the 
Association, you will more than compensate for my 
absence. The compass was placed in four different 
gations near the deck, and in four stations about 
13 feet above the deck ; and for each of these the 
ship was turned round, and the disturbance observed 
in many positions. The disturbances even at the 
upper stations were great, but at all the lower sta- 
tions they were very great, and at the station next 
the stern they were enormous. The whole amount 
there was 100° (from —50° to +50°); and on one 
occasion, in turning the vessel about 24°, the needle 
moved 74° in the opposite direction. I should have 
perhaps found some difficulty in reducing these to 
laws if I had not made some observations of the ho- 
rizontal intensity at the four lower stations, in dif- 
ferent positions of the ship. From these I was able 
to infer the separate amounts of disturbance due to 
the permanent magnetism of the ship, and to the 
induced magnetism, and to construct correctors. 
These correctors I tried yesterday, completely at the 
sernmost station, and imperfectly at two others. 
The correction at the sternmost station was (speak- 
ing generally) complete ; the extreme of deviation, 
which formerly exceeded 100°, did not, with the cor- 
rector, exceed 1°. At the other stations I had not 
leisure to adjust the apparatus: but I fully expect 
to-morrow to produce the same accordance at them. 
This result is, I should think, important in a prac- 

tical sense. Some theoretical results, which I did 
not anticipate, are also obtained. At the stern posi- 
tion, the disturbance is produced almost entirely by 
the permanent magnetism, the inductive magnetism 
producing only 31, of the whole effect. Going to- 
wards the head, the effect of the permanent magnet- 
ism diminishes, and that of the inductive magnetism 
inereases, till the latter produces about } of the 
whole effect. The resolved part of the permanent 
magnetism transverse to the ship, varies little (in- 
creasing somewhat towards the head): the part lon- 
gitudinal to the ship decreases rapidly from the stern 
to the head (where it is less than the transverse part). 
I must not omit to mention that Mr. Baily took one 
department of the observations for one day, and will 
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therefore be able to give you a complete account of 
the method of conducting the compass observations. 
In this, however, there is nothing very important: 
the principal object being to contrive methods of 
observing, in a place where no distant object could 
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sity of this compensation. When they were bringing 
the vessel round from Glasgow, where she had been 
built, they had hazy weather, and at the Land’s End 
they were under the necessity of hailing a vessel to 
know where they were. The crew of the other vessel 
were in amazement to conceive why a ship of such 
magnitude had been intrusted to such a set of land- 
lubbers.—Capt. Johnson, R.N. said, that Barlow's 
compensating plate was fully adequate to the com- 
pensation of such a mass of iron as that in the Rain- 
bow, as he had frequent opportunity of proving ; in 
fact, the maximum deviation of the needle would not 
be more than 13° when the compass was suspended 
18 feet (we believe) from the deck.—Sir John Her- 
schel begged not to be misunderstood: he had no 
intention to undervalue or disparage the compen- 
sating plate of Barlow, which was unquestionably a 
most valuable discovery. 

Professor Lloyd now read a paper, entitled, ‘ Re- 
calculation of the Observations of the Magnetic: Dip 
and Intensity in Ireland, with Additional Elements.’ 

Since the publication of the observations on the 
direction and intensity of the terrestrial magnetic 
force in Ireland, in the fifth Report of the Associa- 
tion, many additional data have been obtained, which 
appear to require a new and more complete discus- 
sion. The present communication, therefore, may 
be regarded as a supplement to the former; and its 
results have removed (at least to the extent that 
could be reasonably looked for) some discrepancies 
under which the former laboured. The additional 
data, which form the groundwork of the present re- 
calculation are, chiefly, the following:—1. Addi- 
tional observations of the dip and force at the central 
stations ; 2. More exact values of the latitudes and 
longitudes of the several stations at which observa- 
tions have been made; 3. Nearer approximation to 
the amount of the annual change of dip; 4. Re-de- 
termination of the corrections to be applied to some 
of the dipping needles; 5. Determination of the 
weights of the several results, deduced on more exact 
principles. A very considerable series of dip observa- 
tions having been made by Mr. Lloyd, in Dublin, it 
occurred to him that they, might furnish a tolerable 
approximation to the amount of the annual decrease 
of dip, notwithstanding the limited space of time 
(three years) over which the obsezvations are spread. 
Let u denote the probable dip at a given epoch (the 
Ist January, 1836), @ the observed dip at uny other 


dip is very small, the amount of the disturbance will 

be nearly the same in all, and the correction required 

will be nearly constant. A remarkable instance of 
one of these disturbing influences occurred in the 

present series of observations. Having purposely 

destroyed the balance in two of his dipping needles, 

Mr. Lloyd proceeded to use them exclusively in ob- 

servations of intensity, according to a method, the 

principles of which have already been laid before the 

Association. The results thus obtained, were, how- 

ever, so anomalous, that he was compelled to lay 

them aside altogether. After some tedious and vain 

attempts to discover the source of the anomaly, Mr. 

Lloyd was at length satisfied that the needles were 
under the influence of some other force, besides the 
earth’s magnetism and gravity; and he concluded 
that this disturbing force could be no other than mag- 
netism in the dip-circle itself. Trial soon verified 
this conjecture ; and he had the mortification to find 
that the apparatus which he had been long using was 
throughout magnetic ; and that the magnetism was 
greatest in the graduated limb, the very part in 
which, from its proximity to the needle, it would 
operate most powerfully. He had next to consider 
the painful question —How far the numerous results 
obtained with this instrument were vitiated by this 
newly-discovered source of error? Whether they 
were entitled to any confidence ; and if so, what were 
the probable limits of error. It is manifest that 
if the ferruginous matter were uniformly distributed 
throughout the limb, it could produce no disturbance 
in the position of a needle, which (like the dipping 
needle) divides the limb symmetrically. It is only 
by irregularity in its distribution, that the magnetic 

matter of the limb can operate as a disturbing cause ; 
and then it is manifestly only by the difference of the 
attractions on the two sides of each pole that the 
needle is actually disturbed. Hence, though the 
magnetism of the limb may exert a very sensible 
action upon a test needle, in a position at right angles 
to its plane, the effect upon a dipping needle may be 
comparatively trifling. Mr. Lloyd next proceeded 
to institute a series of experiments for the purpose of 
estimating these effects. Their result showed that 
the anomalies observed were produced by two centres 
of ferruginous matter in the neighbourhood of the 
zero points of the limb; but they likewise showed 
that, in the usual positions of the needle, the disturb- 
ance, though sensible, did not vary rapidly in amount; 





time; 2 the number of effective months in the in- 
terval; and Au the monthly decrease, which is as- 
sumed (in accordance with the observations of M. 
Kupffer) to take place during the eight months from 
May to December inclusive. Assuming then (as we 
are unacquainted with the law of monthly change) 
that the decrease takes place wniformly throughout 
these eight months, it is manifest that each of the 
results will furnish an equation of condition of the 
form— u+n Au=—a; 


and if we combine these equations by the method of | 
| least squares, we obtain the most probable values of | 


be seen, and where there seemed to be, at first, great | x and Au,—i.e., the most probable values of the 
reason for suspecting considerable local attraction | dip at a given epoch, and of its monthly change. 


peculiar to the place, and independent of the ship. 
“ G. B. Ary.” 
Mr. Baily described the method of observing the 
deviation of the needle, caused by the immense mass 
of iron in this vessel, the Rainbow, by theodolites 
fixed in proper positions on the shore; the deviation 
of the needle, as the ship’s head was veered round, 
was ascertained, when the needle on board was 
placed in different parts of the vessel.—Sir John 
Herschel said, that Barlow's compensating plate 
having been found inapplicable to the correction of 
the effect of such large masses of iron, it became a 
problem of much interest to find out an adequate 
correction, when the following principle was suggested 
by the Astronomer Royal: After the effect of the 
vessel upon the compass while on board had been 
determined, as described by Mr. Baily, the compass 
was removed to the shore, and placed in the neigh- 
hourhood of a large mass of iron, in such a way that 
the effect of this mass was the same as that of the 
vessel, a compensation for this was then applied to 
the compass; and, upon removing the entire appa- 
ratus on board, it is obvious the ship, which is an 
exact equivalent for the mass of iron (now left on 
shore) must be exactly compensated also. A ludi- 
crous circumstance had occurred, proving the neces- 





In this manner it is found that the annual decrease 
| of dip in Dublin is 


2’.38. The recent and more 
complete observations of Major Sabine, in London, 


make the amount of the annual decrease 2’.40; and 


the close agreement of the results must be regarded | 


as affording a strong mutual confirmation. The 
next subject connected with these observations, 
which Mr. Lloyd desired to bring under the notice of 
the Section, is the correction to be applied to the 
results of the several dipping needles. The errors 
of dipping needles may be ascribed to one or other 
of the three following sources:—1. The friction of 
the axle on its supports, 2. The imperfect curvature 
of the axle itself; 5. The magnetism of the limb. 
The errors arising from the first-mentioned cause, 
are, however, very different in their nature from those 
due to the two latter. The positive and negative 
errors, due to friction, are equally probable; and the 
effect of the disturbing cause is merely to widen the 
limits of probable error. The imperfect curvature 
of the axle, and the magnetism of the limb, however, 
act very differently. It will be easily understood 
that either of these sources of error must, within a 
moderate range of dip, affect all the results in the 
same manner ; so that they will all require a cor- 
rection having the same sign ; and when the range of 


| so that, for moderate changes of angle, the direction 
| of the needle might be considered to be altered by # 
| constant quantity. Thus, in the neighbourhood of 
| three of the divisions of 70°, the needle was sensibly 
| deflected, and in such a manner as to diminish the 
| apparent dip: but the deflection did not vary rapidly 
with the angle; so that, for small changes of dip, 
the error might be regarded as nearly constant. De- 
| fective, therefore, as the apparatus was in this respect, 
Mr. Lloyd was satisfied that the differences of dip 
obtained with it in Ireland might be relied on within 
the usual limits of error in good instruments; and 
| that, to obtain the absolute dip from the observed re- 
| sults, it was only necessary to apply a positive cor- 
| rection, which may be regarded as cons/ant through- 
| out theseries. This correction has been re-examined, 

by comparing the results of this instrument in Dublin 
| with those of an excellent needle ma rmbey, 
and observed by the method of arbi 
so as to eliminate the errors both of a 
The resulting value of the correction is alz 
tical with that formerly obtained. In combining the 
results of observation by the method of least squares, 
so as to deduce the mean position of the isoclinal 
and isodynamic lines, it becomes necessary to know 
| the relative value, or weight, of each determination, 
| 'The prineiples on which these were assigned in the 
| former memoir were, in some degree, arbitrary and 
| inexact ; and tended consequently to distort the final 
results. In the present investigation, use has been 
made of a beautiful theorem of the calculus of pro- 
babilities, demonstrated by M. Poisson. This theo- 
rem furnishes the relation between the probable error 
of the quantity finally sought, and those of the quan- 
tities actually observed, the former being supposed 
to be a linear function of the latter; and from the 
known relation between the probable error and the 
weight, it admits of easy application to a large class 
of problems, which are of trequent occurrence in in- 
vestigations like the present. 
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Major Sabine then explained to the Section that 
the report on the Magnetic Survey of the British 
Islands, in regard to the lines of dip and intensity, 
might be considered as ready for insertion in the 
forthcoming volume of the Transactions of the Asso- 
ciation. Major Sabine entered into some particulars 
regarding the course of these lines, but it would be 
impossible to enter into this Report with any effect 
at present. The Report itself is ordered for publi- 
cation. 

Sir David Brewster said, that in looking over Major 
Sabine’s lately published Report, he could not help 
again observing that the curves of equal intensity had 
a very strong resemblance to the optical curves, pro- 
duced in biaxal crystals, called lemniscates.—Mr. 
Whewell did not think there could with any pro- 
priety be conceived a similarity between those curves 
whose branches were so dissimilar, and the lemnis- 
cates, the very property of which showed that the 
curves must lie symmetrically about the poles or face. 

Major Sabine then addressed the President, and 
said,—I beg to occupy a few moments of the time of 
the Section in reference to the report on the Varia- 
tions of the Magnetic Intensity, which the British 
Association have done me the honour to print in 
their last volume. I wish to communicate the results 
of the observations made by Capt. Duperrey in his 
voyage of circumnavigation in the Coquille, in 
18221825, which I have only received in the pre- 
sent week in a private communication from that dis- 
tinguished officer and magnetic observer. The Sec- 
tion will learn with pleasure the satisfactory accord 
of these observations with those of Captains De Frey- 
cinet and Fitz Roy, published in my report. When 
in compliance with the wishes of the Association, I 
first entertained the purpose of collecting in one 
body the observations of intensity made by different 


observers in all parts of the globe, so far as they are | 


comparable with each other, one of my first steps was 
to write to Capt. Duperrey to solicit the communica- 
tion of any intensity results which he might have 
obtained. 1 find, by the letter which I have just 
received, that Capt. Duperrey did kindly comply 
with my request; but, unfortunately, the packet 
which must have contained the particulars of his 
observations has never reached me. The letter 
which I have just received contains a notice, both of 
the results he obtained, and of the mode in which 
they were observed. Had I this informa- 
tion at the time my report was printed, I should on 
every account have rejoiced to have embodied it in 
the report: and I am anxious to avail myself of this 
opportunity of doing what may yet be done to supply 
the omission. Capt. Duperrey’s observations were 
made with a horizontal needle, which, from accidental 
circumstances, was not ohserved with, prior to his de- 
parture from France. The usual test of the perma- 
nency of the magnetism of the needle, viz. its vibra- 
tion at the same station at the commencement and 
at the close of the series, was, therefore omitted in 
this case. In the absence of this, which is the most 
conclusive test, Capt. Duperrey has estimated the 


loss which his needle may have sustained, by com- | 


paring its rate of vibration at Paris on his return, 
with its rate at a station in Peru, in the line of no 
dip, in which comparison he has assumed the relation 
of the force at that station to the force at Paris to 
be as 1, to 1.3482. The loss of magnetism sustained 
by the needle on this estimation was altogether in- 
considerable. The times of vibration at four other 
stations at which this needle was employed, corrected 
for temperature and arc, are as follows :— 
5 


EE ctosuves © 6'S. .. 278 50E. .. 1.024 
We ccccoccee 0 2 «- 130.44 . 1079 
Port Jackson .. 33 52 .. 151.12 .. 1.617 


Isle of France... 29 9 .. 57.31 .. 1.161 
These determinations are inserted in a map engraved 
in 1832, referred to in a paper read by M. Duperrey 
to the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, in 1833, en- 
titled, ‘ Considérations sur le Magnetisme Terrestre.’ 
Capt. Duperrey notices, that at two other stations, 
viz.—Talcahuano and St. Catherine’s, he observed 
the times of vibration of a dipping needle, the poles 
of which were reversed at each station, in the usual 
manner, for the observation of the dip ; and that the 
results derived from the vibration of this needle, 
presuming it to have received, on every occasion when 
the poles were changed, an equal magnetic charge, 
correspond in a remarkable manner—as indeed they 


do, with the «subsequent observations of Captains 


King and Lutke; but Capt. Duperrey, of course, 
attaches to these determinations no independent 
value, and therefore I need not notice them further. 
Capt. Duperrey has also communicated to me three 
results obtained at stations in France in 1834, with 
one of M. Hansteen’s needles, made, as it appears, 
with very great care, and with every necessary pre- 


caution. These results are, for 
Lat. Long. W. Paris. 
Brest ........ 48.24 .. 650 .. 1.365 
Landevence., 48.18 .. 6.35 .. 1.363 
Orleans,..... 47.54 .. 0.26 .. 1.341 


Major Sabine next adverted to the observations of 
Prof. Bache and other gentlemen of the United 
States, which were not included in his report. These 
observations were made at New York, and in the 
adjoining states ; and Mr. Bache is now engaged in 
comecting them with Europe, and, consequently, 
with the general body of the intensity observations. 
Until this comparison is complete, which it will not 
be until Mr. Bache returns to the United States, 
the observations referred to seem to determine the 
value of the magnetic force at the stations at which 
they are made, relatively to each other, but not rela- 
tively to other parts of the globe. It was for this reason 
that they were not available for Major Sabine’s 
report, which had for itsobject the general distribution 
of the magnetic force over the earth’s surface. The 
American observations were made with magnetic 
needles inclosed in a vacuum apparatus, which Mr. 
Bache had devised, with the view of avoiding some 
of the anomalies occasionally experienced by other 
observers. They were made with extreme care, and 
were remarkable for minute attention to all those 
circumstances which conduce to the accuracy of the 
results, 

Professor Bache returned thanks to Major Sabine 
for the very handsome way in which he had come 
forward, on this public occasion, to notice the mag- 
netic observations made by himself and his friend, 
| Prof. Courtenay. He had conceived that those ob- 
| servations rested under an unfavourable imputa- 
tion, from their omission in the report of Major 
Sabine, and he was very much relieved by finding 
that he had been mistaken. There was one remark 
in the report of Major Sabine, on which Prof. Bache 
thought that his observations had thrown some light; 
and as this was connected with his peculiar method 
of observing in rarefied air, it might be interesting to 
the Section to hear a statement of it. In giving the 
results of M. Lenz, Major Sabine states that for one 
of the needles employed by M. Lenz, the correction 
for temperature had been negative, or, in other words, 
| the magnetism of the needle had appeared to be more 

intense at the higher temperatures, contrary to the 
usual known law. Major Sabine further stated, that 
| asimilar case had occurred in the observations of M. 
Kupffer, and in hisown. Prof. Bache had observed a 
similar anomaly in regard to one of the needles which 
he had used. But on applying the negative correction 








| rent anomaly to the effect of currents of air formed 
within the apparatus in which the needle was vibrated. 
It was obvious (Prof. Bache remarked) that it 
was exceedingly difficult, in the experiments for 
obtaining the correction for temperature of the 
needle, to heat the whole apparatus uniformly ; and, 
in fact, that by the manner of conducting the expe- 
riment, the condition of equable heating could only 
occasionally be fulfilled. If it were not fulfilled, it 
was also obvious that currents of air would be pro- 
duced within the apparatus, which might interfere 
with the time and duration of the oscillations of the 
needle. By placing the same needle in his appa- 
ratus for oscillating in rarefied air, Prof. Bache 
had found that this anomaly disappeared. This 
was one of the reasons, stated in his paper, for pre- 
ferring the method of oscillating in rarefied air.— 
Sir John Herschel eulogized the report of Major 
Sabine in the strongest terms. He would not pre- 
tend to anticipate the importance of the results, but 
he saw an epoch rapidly approaching when this 
science would take its place among the strictest of 
the mathematical sciences; and he could not but 
believe, that the day was near when, perhaps, it 
would rank second only to astronomy, and when its 
details would be as well understood as the doctrine 
of the pendulum, and its dynamics studied as those 
of apy other branch of physics, Some of the late 





determinations of Gauss were truly sublime. He has 
just ascertained that the variation is subject to smal} 
oscillations, which take place simultaneously every. 
where over the whole of Europe, and probably oye, 
the earth, so that the cause of this appears to be com. 
municated in an instant fromthe east to the west, 

Sir David Brewster then read a paper, ‘Qn ap 
Ocular Parallax in Vision, and on the Law of Vig. 
ble Direction.’ 

The subject of the law of visible direction, said Sir 
D. Brewster, has been recently made a topic of 
public discussion; and as the credit, or rather dis. 
credit, of this law has, without any reason, been 
thrown upon me, I felt myself called upon to exa. 
mine the subject. The honour of suggesting or illus. 
trating this law belongs to Dechales, Porterfield, and 
Reid. D’Alembert, in his ‘ Doutes sur différentes 
questions d’Optique,’* maintains that the action of 
light upon the retina is conformable to the laws of 
mechanics; and he adds, that it is difficult to cop. 
ceive how the object could be seen in any other 
direction than that of a line perpendicular to the 
curvature of the retina, at the point where it is really 
excited. He then proceeds to investigate mathema- 
tically how the apparent magnitudes of objects would 
be affected, on the two suppositions, that the line of 
visible direction coincided with the refracted ray, or 
with a line perpendicular to the retina, at the point 
where the refracted ray fell upon it. On the first 
supposition, he finds that the apparent magnitude of 
small objects would be increased about 1-13th or 
1-16th, if the anterior surface ‘of the crystalline is 
supposed to have a radius of six lines in place of 
four. On the second supposition,—namely, that of 
Porterfield and Reid, he finds that the apparent 
magnitude of objects would be increased nearly one- 
third, which, as he remarks, being contrary to ex- 
perience, we cannot suppose that vision is thus per- 
formed, however natural the supposition may appear, 
* According to what line then,” he continues, “do 
we perceive objects or visible points, which are not 
placed in the optic axis? This is a point which it 
appears very difficult to determine exactly and 
rigorously. However, as experience proves that 
objects of small extent, which are within the range 
of our eyes, do not appear sensibly greater than they 
are in reality, it follows that the visible point, which 
sends a ray to the corner, is seen sensibly in its place, 
and, consequently, this visible point is seen sensibly 
in the direction of a line joining the point itself and 
its image on the retina. But why is this the case? 
It is a fact which I will not undertake to explain.” 
This abandonment of the inquiry will appear the 
more remarkable, when we consider the assumptions 
from which D’Alembert has deduced the preceding 
results. He takes for granted the dimensions of the 











eye as given by Petit and Jurin; and he assumes 
| Jurin’s Index of Refraction for the human crystal. 
| line lens, though it is almost exactly the same a 





| to his observations, it increased the ditferences be- | that of an ox as given by Hawksbee. These, indeed, 
tween the sets. He had ultimately traced the appa- | were the best data he could procure ; but he should 


| have inquired if the most probable law of visible 
| direction was compatible with any other dimensions 
| of the eye, and any other refractive powers of the 
| humours, which were within the limits of probability; 
and, above all, he ought to have examined exper- 
mentally the truth of his fundamental assumption, 
that visible points are really seen in their true places 
when they are not in the axis of vision. In sub 
mitting this assumption to experiment, I had no 
difficulty in ascertaining that there exists an ocular 
parallax, and that this parallax is the measure of the 
deviation of the visible from the real direction of 
objects. It is nothing in the axis of the eye, and in- 
creases as the visible point is more and more distant 
from that axis; and hence it follows, that during 
the motion of the eye, when the head is immoveable, 
visible objects do not appear absolutely fixed, and 
have an apparent magnitude greater than their real 
magnitude. We are, consequently, not entitled to 
reject any law of visible direction, on the ground of 
its giving a position to visible points, and a magni- 
tude to visible objects, different from their position 
and magnitude. Having removed this difficulty, I 





proceeded to examine the other data upon which 
D’Alembert reasoned. According to the anatomy of 
the eye, which he adopted, the centre of curvature of 


* Opuscules Mathématiq 1 1, p- 266, 268. 
t Ibid. p. 277, ee ar 
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the retina, which he supposes to be spherical, (as he 
does the eye-ball,) is equidistant from the extremity 
of the axis, or the foramen ovale, and the centre of 
the crystalline lens. This, however, is far from being 
the case. M. Dutour, M. Maurice, a recent and able 
writer on vision, and, which is of more conseqence, Dr. 
Thomas Young, have all made the centre of curva- 
ture of the retina, at the bottom of the eye, coincident 
with the centre of the spherical surface of the cornea; 
and this centre, in place of being almost half way 
between the apex of the posterior surface of the lens 
and the foramen ovale, is actually almost in contact 
with that apex. The dissections of Dr. Knox, and 
of Mr. Clay Wallace, of New York, give results 
conformable with those of Dr. Young; and almost 
all these authors regard the human eye as a spheroid. 
When we add to these considerations, the fact that 
the refractive power of the crystalline lens assumed 
by D’Alembert, is nearly triple of what it really is, 
we have no scruple in concluding that the results of 
his calculations are inadmissible. Assuming, then, 
the most correct anatomy of the eye,—namely, that 
according to which the cornea and the bottom of the 
retina have the same centre of curvature, it is very 
clear that if there was no crystalline lens, pencils 
incident perpendicularly upon the cornea will pass 
through this common centre, and fall perpendicularly 
upon the retina. Hence, in this case, the line of 
yisible direction will coincide with the line of real 
direction, and also with the incident and refracted 
ray, and will likewise pass through the centre. of 
curvature of the retina. Now, the refractions at the 
gurfaces of the crystalline are exceedingly small, and 
at moderate inclinations to the axis the deviations 
from the preceding law are very minute. At an in- 
clination of 30°, a line perpendicular to the point of 
impression on the retina passes through the common 
centre already referred to, and does not deviate from 
the ‘line of real visible direction more than half a 
degree, a quantity too small to interfere with the 
purposes of vision. At greater inclinations to the 
axis of the eye, the deviation of course increases ; 
but as there is no such thing as distinct vision out of 
the axis, and as the indistinctness increases with the 
inclination of the incident ray, it is impossible to as- 
certain by ordinary observation that such a deviation 
exists. Hence, the mechanical principle of D’Alem- 
bert, and the law of Dr. Reid, are substantially true. 
If the retina is spheroidal, the centre of visible direc- 
tion will shift its place along the axis of vision, and 
will correspond to the points where lines perpendi- 
cular to the surface of the spheroid cut its lesser axis. 
As the Almighty has not made the eye achromatic, 
because it was unnecessary, so he has, in the same 
wise economy of his power, not given it the property 
of seeing visible points in their real directions. 

Mr. Whewell said, he considered Reid’s law to be 
strictly correct, and to explain the very complex 
phenomena. With respect to the very beautiful 
experiments of Mr. Wheatstone, he thought it im- 
possible that both images should exactly coincide, 
for the shape of each is quite different from that of 
the other. In his opinion, there was an accommo- 
dation of the eye by an effort of the will—Sir D. 
Brewster said, that it was essential to the success of 
Mr. Wheatstone’s experiment, that the two images 
presented, one to each eye, should be entirely dif- 
ferent. That medical persons, in their description of 
the anatomy of the eye, used language which tended 
to perpetuate error on the subject, by speaking, for 
instance, of corresponding points of the retina of 
each eye, of seeing objects erect by inverted images, 
by a habit gained, and other similar modes of speak- 
ing; whereas he felt sure Mr. Wheatstone’s principle 
was fully adequate to explain every circumstance 
connected with seeing, as soon as the law of mon- 
ocular vision was admitted. 

Sir David Brewster then communicated to the 
Section ‘ An Account of certain New Phenomena of 
Diffraction.’ 

The phenomena of the inflexion or the diffraction 
of light observed by Sir Isaac Newton, Fresnel, and 
others, were those which are visible at a greater or 
less distance behind the diffracting body, and ac- 
cording to the undulatory theory, they are produced 
by the secondary waves which fall converging on the 
points where the fringes appear within and without 
the geometrical shadow. These fringes are all calcu- 
lable by a formula given by Fresnel, depending on 





the relation of the two quantities a and b, a being 
the distance of the place where the fringes are forced 
from the diffracting body, and } the distance of the 
diffracting body from the point from which the beam 
of light diverges. In the phenomena hitherto studied, 
the quantity @ is always positive. The new pheno- 
mena discovered and described by Sir David Brewster 
are those in which a is negative ; and they may be 
represented by a formula differing from Fresnel'sonly 
in the sign ofa. These new phenomena are rendered 
visible by bringing lenses of different foci in contact 
with the diffracting body, and the fringes seen in any 
case are those belonging to a value of —a equal to the 
focal distance of the lens. The fringes are in this case 
produced by the secondary waves, which proceed di- 
verging from the main wave, from a point between 
the diffracting body and the luminous centre, whose 
distance from the former isa. When —a is equal 
to b, the fringes are formed in parallel rays; and when 
the diffracting body is placed between the lens of the 
eye, they are formed in converging rays. Hence, in 
studying these phenomena, we may use a telescope 
with a micrometer, and obtain the most accurate 
measures of all the phenomena. These phenomena 
were illustrated by diagrams. 

Sir David Brewster next communicated to the 
Section * An Account of an Analogous Series of New 
Phenomena of Diffraction when produced by a Trans- 
parent Diffracting Body.’ 

These phenomena, when carefully produced by 
the various methods which he explained, exhibited a 
series of splendidly coloured bands of light, some- 
times perfectly symmetrical and sometimes unsymme- 
trical, accordingly as the diffracting body was regular 
or irregular in its section ; and the author remarked, 
that an instrument could thus be constructed for 
giving new patternsof ribands of all forms and colours. 
The theory of the phenomena he considered quite 
simple and obvious, but he stated that a comparison 
of the results of theory and experiment would be 
difficult, from the difficulty of ascertaining the exact 
form of the diffracting body. 

Another paper was communicated to the Section 
by Sir David Brewster, ‘ On the Combined Action of 
Grooved Metallic and Transparent Surfaces upon 
Light.’ 

The phenomena described in this paper, discovered 
by the author, were altogether new and of a very 
remarkable description. The spectra, produced by 
the methods which were explained to the meeting, 
were covered with bands like those produced by the 
action of nitrous gas upon the spectrum, and the phe- 
nomena varied with the distance of the grooves, with 
the relation of the dark and luminous intervals, and 
with the inclination of the incident ray. Sir David 
Brewster described analogous phenomena and others 
of a remarkable character, when the grooves were 
made in transparent surfaces; and he explained to 
the Section the manner in which he conceived the 
phenomena were produced, on the principles of in- 
terference—an explanation in which Sir John Her- 
schel expressed his concurrence. 

Prof. Lloyd asked whether the phenomenon could 
arise from the retardation of some light in passing 
through, and the diffraction of the edge causing in- 
terference.—Sir David Brewster had merely stated 
the phenomena, without attempting any explanation. 
—After a pause, Sir J. Herschel said, that the mem- 
bers must not suppose that the silence which pre- 
vailed betokened apathy respecting these splendid 
researches of Sir D. Brewster; it arose rather from 
this, that there was extreme difficulty in following 
with sufficient rapidity for discussion such an absolute 
torrent of new matter. Indeed, the discoveries of 
Sir D. Brewster, whether viewed in relation to the 
intervals at which they succeeded each other or the 
instruction they conveyed, equally filled us with de- 
light and astonishment. 

Sir W. R. Hamilton submitted tothe Section ‘ Some 
Remarks on the Propagation of Light in Crystals,’ 
as a continuation of those which he had offered on 
Wednesday respecting the propagation of light in 
vacuo. By continuing to modify the analysis of M. 
Cauchy in the manner already explained, he had 
succeeded in deducing, more satisfactorily than had, 
in his opinion, been done before, from dynamical 
principles, a large and important class of the pheno- 
mena of light in crystals ; though much still remained 
to be done before it could be said that a perfect theory 


of light was obtained. ‘He had employed, for the 
| purposes of calculation, the supposition that the 


arrangement of the particles of the ether ina crystal, 
differs from an exactly cubical arrangement only by 
very small displacements, caused by the action of the 
particles of the crystalline body ; and had attended 
only to those indirect or reflex effects of the latter 
particles; which are owing to the disturbances which 
they produce in the arrangement of the former pat- 
ticles, but he did not mean to assert that he had 
established any strong physical probability for this 
being the true modus operandi in crystals, though 
he thought the hypothesis had explained so much 
already that it deserved to be still further developed. 


When it was evident that there would not-be any 
discussion on this paper, the President again observed 
that the members must be fully aware of the im; 
portance of Sir W. Hamilton's views, and that silence 
was attributable to the general feeling, that the subs 
ject was too vast to be at once grasped by any one. 

The Secretary then read a Description of an 
Ancient Compass and Astronomical Box belonging 
to the President of the Association, His Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland. The box was exhibited 
to the Section. 

The instrument shows the sun’s place in’ the” 
heavens, the relative situation of the moon, the time 
the sun is above the horizon each day in the year, the 
moon’s age and time of her coming to her meridian, 
the rising and getting of the sun, the altitude of the. 
sun, and the day on which the new moons take place 
throughout the year; it is also provided with a dial 
plate, and a quadrant for taking the angle of eleva- 
tion. This instrument has neither the maker’s name 
nor any date attached to it. It might be inferred 
that it was made in Holland, from the east point - 
being spelt Est, and the west point.Vest, but this was 
doubtful. However, the variation of the needle being 
marked nearly gne point east proves it to be upwards 
of 200 vears old. 

The Secretary read Mr. Snow Harris’s Report of 
Meteorological Observations made at Plymouth, in 
a letter addressed to the President and Committee of 
the Section. 

GENTLEMEN,—As I cannot possibly attend the present 
meeting of the Association, a circumstance I very much 
regret, | am under the necessity of sending you this com- 
munication, relative to the progress and state of the meteor- 
ological observations with which I have been intrusted. 

The meteorological instruments now in operation are as 
follows:—l. A wind gauge, invented by Mr. Whewell; 2, 
The wind gauge invented by Mr. Osler, of Birmingham: 3, 
The barometer; 4, The wet bulb thermometer; 5, The 
common thermometer. Mr. Whewell’s instrument has been 
carefully attended to by Mr. Southword, of Devonport. 
The results of the register, addressed to Mr. Whewell, ac- 
company this communication, in consequence of Mr. South- 
word’s removal from Devonport. The instrument, together 
with the wood-work employed in its erection on his house, 
have been handed over to Mr. Cox, who will continue to 
attend to it. 10/., voted to defray the expense incurred in 
the erection, repair, &c. of this instrument, since its em- 
ployment after the meeting at Bristol, have been paid to 
Mr. Southword. The wind gauge lately invented by Mr. 
Osler, and exhibited to the Physical Section at the last 
meeting, at Liverpool, has at length been set up in a very 
excellent situation at the house of Mr. Cox, optician, Devon- 
port. I am sorry that many unavoidable delays in the 
manufacture of this machine should have interfered so much 
with its final completion, that | am unable to send any well 
digested result of its action; it is, however, now at work, 
and the Association will, I have little doubt, be amply re- 
warded for the trouble and expense incurred on account of 
it. 402. was voted for this instrument; of this 302 has been 
paid to Mr. Osler. The attendant expenses on it haye 
amounted to 201. This includes the erection of an apart- 
ment of wood, in which the instrument works—carriage 
from Birmingham—clock for the register—and sundry other 
expenses of a minor kind. As the daily register must be 
carefully attended to, it will be necessary to provide some 
slight remuneration for the person employed for this pur- 
pose; I should, therefore, feel obliged if the Committee 
would recommend the sui of 10/. for the general current ex- 
penses ofthe next year, should they so think fit. Themachine 
appears an extremely valuable one, and when its register is 
taken in connexion with that of the barometer and the tides, 
&c., will, I have no doubt, afford very valuable information, 
since it registers the force and direction of the wind, with 
the amount of rain, for every instant in twenty-four hours. 
The barometer is complete up to June last, all the observa- 
tions having been reduced. I, however, have not beén * 
enabled to arrange in tables any more than those of the 
year ending January 1, 1838. These observations being for 
one year only, [have thought it undesirable to write any 
detailed report of them. I may, however, be permitted to 
lay before the Section, as an approximative result, the 
march of the atmospheric pressure through one mean day, 
as shown in Table A, and deduced from 8760 observations, 
from which some idea may be formed of the probable horary 
oscillation in this place—a subject of singular interest in 





meteorology; it appears by the result of the hourly obser- 
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vations forthe year 1837, that the horary oscillation amounts 
to .0144 of an inch, or about 0.36. 

The Hours of Max. being 11 a.m. and 9 P.M. 

The Hours of Min. ...... 5 a.m. and 3 P.M. 

The line of mean pressure ap to be crossed four 
times in the twenty-four hours, viz. between 2 and 3 a.m. and 
between 7 and 8 A.M., between 12 and 1 p.m. and between 
6 and 7 P.m. 0065— 

The deviations being ‘445 3h for the Max. and Min. a.m. 
and ‘an for the Max. and Min. P.M. 

The negative sign indicating the depression below the line 
of mean pressure, the positive sign the elevation above it. 

The mean pressure by these observations at sixty feet 
above the level of the sea, and at a temperature of 55° of 
Fah. is 29.9532. On the Ist of January, 1839, we shall have 
completed two years of these hourly observations, when 
general results entitled to more confidence than those de- 
duced from a single year will probably be arrived at; it 
seems therefore desirable, in order to avoid too hasty 
generalization, not to enter further at present into this 
question. I avoid, for a similar reason, any further notice 
of the register of the hygrometric thermometer, the observa- 
tions being in a state of progress only. The register of the 
ordinary thermometer first contemplated by the Association 
at York 1831 is, 1 am happy to say, complete for five 
years, and the observations now reduced up to January last. 

e general results which accompany this communication, 
and which are exhibited in tables, and curves, must be con- 
sidered merely as corrections of similar statements exhibited 
in my first report, the former being arrived at by a more 
extensive series of observations. It will be seen by an ex- 
amination of Table XXXII. Plate 3, that the approximations 
in calculating the hourly temperatures on the supposition 
that they may be represented by parabolic abscissx, are 
much nearer than in the similar table and plate before given. 
Of 501. voted for these observations, 35i. been spent in 
defraying the expenses attendant on them up to June last, 
leaving a balance of 15/. ; part of this has been expended in 
aid of Mr. Osler’s wind gauge. The labour attendant on the 
reduction and discussion of the observations made hourly with 
these last named instruments being now very considerable, it 
becomes necessary to employ competent persons to assist in 
working out the ordinary arithmetical operations, &c. I 
would, therefore, suggest to the Committee the propriety of 
recommending a sum not exceeding 40. for this and other 
attendant expenses, until the next g of the Associa- 
tion, when I hope to have the pleasure of submitting to the 
Section a full report of the results obtained fromthe respec- 
tive registers. 

32, Union Street, Plymouth, 

August 20, 1838. 

Sir John Herschel exhibited the curve of mean 
annual pressure as indicated by the barometer for 
every hour of the day, and remarked that that little 
curve conveyed to the mind the very marrew of 8760 
observations. For his part, he had never hoped to 
see so marked a result obtained in this climate. He 
begged the members also to observe how clearly it 
indicated to the eye the important fact of the differ- 
ence between the parts of the diurnal curve belonging 
to the day and to the night.—Prof. Lloyd had 
heard that Dove had lately announced a discovery 
which, if verified by future and full examination, 
would prove ofthe utmost importance. By observa- 
tions with the wet bulb hygrometer, similarly noted 
for each hour, he has calculated the tension of the 
vapour in the atmosphere for each hour, and by sub- 
tracting this from the total indication of the hourly 
barometric pressure, he finds, he says, that the 
variations of the height of the remainder disappears, 
thus leading to the conclusionthat the fluctuations of 
the barometer were due to the differences of watery 
vapour contained in the atmosphere alone.—Sir J. 
Herschel said, if this were so, there would be an end 
to differences of night and day pressure, to atmo- 
spheric tides, and, in fact, to almost all we had been 
doing for many years.—Prof. Stevelly did not see it in 
that point of view, for still as the tension of the vapour 
in a column of air would be different by day and by 
night, and admit of other changes, these changes 
would remain in fact the same as before, but be now 
assigned to an unsuspected cause. 

The Rev. Prof. Chevallier exhibited a sheet con- 
taining tables and the several formule and coefficients 
requisite for calculating heights, by barometric obser- 
vations. 

Prof. Lloyd begged to ask Mr. Chevallier what co- 
efficient he used for the dilatation of air.— Prof. 
Chevallier replied, that used by General Roy.—Prof. 
Lloyd said, his reason for asking was, that Rudberg 
had lately proved the coefficient deduced by Gay- 
Lussac to be inaccurate. 





W. Snow Harris. 





Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, of Manchester, detailed 
several observations on temperature, which he had | 
made within the last year in deep mines in Cheshire | 
and Lancashire; he was not at present prepared 
to state results, but hoped to be’ ready at the next 
meeting of the Association. 

Sir J. Herschel asked in which mines these obser- 


vations had been made.—Mr. Hodgkinson said, 
chiefly at Northwich, in Cheshire, of 328, 329, 330, 
and 360 yards in depth respectively. 

Mr. Russell communicated the description of an 
apparatus for the purpose of showing the connexion 
of magnetism with the wind, invented by Mr. Watt, 
of Laswade. He gave this merely at the request of 
a friend, and he himself knew nothing of the instru- 
ment. Four small magnets, in a vertical position, 
were suspended from a horizontal.bar, balanced on a 
steel point and agate cup. This instrument, placed 
in a glass shade, had been observed with great care 
by Mr. Watt, and he reports that it had always the 
same direction as the wind, and that it had also an 
annual motion like that of the earth. 





Section C.—GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Fripay. 

This day having been appointed for the geological 
excursion to Tynemouth, Sir George Back at once 
took the chair, and called on Major Jervis, an 
officer who has been employed many years on the 
Indian survey, and lately selected as its future super- 
intendent, to give an account of the progress and 
present state of the trigonometrical survey in British 
India. 

Major Jervis began by saying, that the circum- 
stances of India, and its peculiar relation to Great 
Britain, are sufficient of themselves, in these critical 
times, to constitute a claim to the attention of the 
mother country. After some general observations on 
the importance of accurate geographical knowledge, 
not merely for its own sake, but with reference to 
other branches of science, he passed on tothe immedi- 
ate subject of his paper, the trigonorsetrical survey of 
India. “ You have heard,” he said, “ Major Port- 
lock explain that we are primarily indebted for these 
surveys to the exigencies of war. The object of such 

phy was formerly limited to specific wants, to 
bring under one view such materials and information 
as would facilitate the distribution and concentration 
of troops; or the ready supply of necessaries for 
their subsistence. It continued to be much in the 
same imperfect state from those early times when 
the military art was first reduced to some. sort of 
system under the Romans, till the close of the 
eighteenth century. The maps of those days are, 
generally speaking, mere itineraries, having more 
or less precision as they were corrected or not, by 
astronomical observations. In this state of things, 
it was reasonable to expect that some knowledge 
would be obtained of those parts of India, which had 
been traversed by our armies. In 1759, the want of 
such maps became apparent to the Government of 
India, and no pains or expense were spared to pro- 
cure the best information that could be had. The 
industry of Colonel Charles Reynolds furnished a 
surprisingly exact outline of the western part of the 
peninsula, and a considerable portion of Hindustan, 
compiled chiefly from native information, corrected 
at intervals by the latitudes and longitudes of the 
most remarkable points on the coast. But I should 
not (said Major Jervis) do justice to the subject, were 
I to pass over the names of my distinguished prede- 
cessors, Reuben Burrows,Colebrooke, Major Rennell, 
and Colonel Mackenzie? and, to crown the list of 
these, the names of Lambton and Everest. Major 
Jervis then passed a high eulogium on the merits 
and services of these distinguished men; and of 
Topping, Kelly, and Moncrieff, and incidentally, as 
the patron of Lambton, on the Duke of Wellington, 
and continued—An embassy having been sent to China 
by the British Government, it was thought, as the 
Chinese prided themselves on the high antiquity of 
their astronomy, and superior skill, that the grandees 
of the Celestial Empire would highly prize some 
good astronomical instruments; and accordingly a 
fine theodolite, a sector, and a beautiful steel chain 


| similar to that used by General Roy in the survey of 


Great Britain, were dispatched as presents; but 
the Emperor declining to see our ambassador Lord 
Macartney, the valuable instruments were brought 
back, and put up to public sale at Madras, by 
Dr. Dinwiddie, physician to the embassy, in part 
of compensation for his services. At Lambton’s 
suggestion they were purchased on the part of govern- 
ment, and the arc of the meridian in India began by 
that officer. That great and laborious work has 
been carried on from that time (1800) to the present, 





by Colonels Lambton and Everest. The former died 
on his post in 1823 at Hinguingaon, at the advanced 
age of 73, his energies carrying him through to the 
very last. This great work has been continued with 
increased activity and advantage by Colonel Everest, 
and is now on the eve of completion. The total 
meridional arc is nearly one-sixteenth of the entire 
circumference of the globe: two series of triangles 
diverge laterally from the main trunk connecting 
Bombay and Calcutta, so that the relative positions 
of three principal places in India are geodetically and 
astronomically fixed. I am justly proud, he said,of 
following in the steps of such eminent men; but 
much remains to be done: the measurement of a 
parallel are comparable with the meridional are, is 
yet a desideratum. A great variety of scientific data 
are essentially necessary to the completion of the 
survey, and there is, lastly, the topography—I wish 
I could say of the topography as of the geodetical 
operations, that it was commensurate with the ex- 
pense that has been incurred on it, or the time and 
labour which have been bestowed on its execution, 
The former, the triangulation, probably exceeds 
every other in extent and accuracy—the latter is 
the reverse. It is now my duty to fulfil the desidera- 
tum; and on looking around me,and consulting every 
person of eminence in this country, I find from them 
but one expression, (and my own examination con- 
firms that opinion) that there is not a better model 
than the Ordnance survey of this country and of 
Ireland. The system indeed on which the latter is 
constructed, is peculiarly adapted to India, and I 
doubt not that the East India Company will 
eventually adopt it. On this model it is recom. 
mended that the topography should be carried on in 
India ; for it is not to be imagined that the present 
atlas, or the very best maps we have of that country, 
can afford any insight into its real nature, resources 
orimportance. No one could learn from an inspec. 
tion of them, that the interior of the peninsula is a 
vast table land ; the western boundary of which isa 
mountainous range rising to an apex of 8750 feet of 
elevation above the sea, and decreasing gradually to 
1800 at Nassuck, having on its sides nearly all the 
productions of the spice islands indigenous; nor 
would he understand that the elevated regions of the 
Himalaya—that the valleys and hills of the western 
Ghauts, and the plains of Bengal and the peninsula 
offer every variety of climate, and by consequence 
nearly every description of vegetation peculiar to 
the latitudes from the Equator to the Pole ; yet all 
these particulars, the statistics, the physical and 
political features, should properly come under the 
geographer’s consideration. We hear of famines, of 
over-taxation, of insurrections, of idolatry, of the 
impediments to steam navigation—of the stagnation 
of commerce ;—we hear of these here, and many 
persons conclude, that the East India Company and 
the Government of India, are at no pains to obviate 
them :—far from this, they deeply deplore the exis- 
tence of these evils, and would gladly resort to any 
expedient toremedy them. Such remedy, I conceive, 
is but to be found in a complete and good survey, 
accompanied with every sort of useful, statistical and 
geological information which can throw light on that 
country ; and such survey, with proper aid and proper 
confidence, I think it possible to accomplish in seven 
years ; and I hope to live to perfect it. 

Sir George Back said, it was gratifying to hear 
from the Surveyor General, that there was a prospect 
of the survey being so soon completed ; and he had 
no doubt, judging from the late liberality of the East 
India Company, that the information will be made 
public as soon as it is obtained_—Mr. Greenough ob- 
served, that the prospect held out to them, of having 
the survey of India completed ‘in a scientific manne, 
was highly gratifying ; but he could not lose the op- 
portunity of expressing his wish to see more attet- 
tion paid to physical geography, and to the repre 
sentation of the physical features of the earth’s surface, 
on our maps. In this respect, all our maps were very 
deficient: the continental maps were far superior. 
Persons who had purchased an atlas, were apt to 
suppose that they had all that was required ; whereas 
he would wish to see separate maps constructed to 
show the peculiar physical features of a country.— 
The Bishop of Durham said, that, with respect to the 
maps mentioned by Mr. Greenough, he would be glad 
to know which he (Mr. G.) considered the best— 
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Mr. Greenough preferred mentioning the points we 
should chiefly attend to in a map, rather than praise 
orblame any particular maps; speaking generally, 
there was great room for improvement in all of them. 
(Captain Washington could not but congratulate 
phers on the prospect held out by Major 

is, of having the survey of India completed in 
seven years; but when we were told that it was 
seventy-nine years since the first steps for that survey 
were taken, he considered that we might be fully 
satisfied, if in twice or three times seven years it 
really were completed. He fully concurred in the 
observation of the chairman, that its value would be 
more than doubled by the information being made 
lic as soon as obtained ; and there could be little 
doubt that such would be the case, as he could cheer- 
filly bear testimony to the recent liberality of the 
Court of Directors, not only in opening their stores 
af information to the Geographical -Socety, but even 
in pointing out the papers most worthy of their 


selection. 

The Secretary, Captain Washington, then gave 
sme account of the Government Surveys of Austria, 
England, France, Saxony, Tuscany, &c. 

Specimens of the various government surveys, in 
in:the different countries of Europe, were 
ethibited to the Section ;. and Captain Washington 
gave'@ summary account of their commencement 
wwltheir progress and present state—noticing ny 
peculiarity in the representation of mountains, as 
the Saxon map after the method of Major Lehmann 
Lthe respective scales—rate of publication, &c.-a 
lief account.also of the recently published, and ac- 
curate general mup of Australia; and-of the South- 
easternand South portions, by Mr. John Arrowsmith, 
ahowing:all the late discoveries in that country—the 
map.of Ireland, in four sheets, by Messrs. Walker, 
combining all the Ordnance survey, as far as it ex- 
tends—and lastly, a specimen of a portion of the 
mountain of Snowdon, engraved in the relief style, 
by Mr. Freebairn, from a model and drawing executed 
by: Mr. G. Carrington, Ordnance Surveyor. 

‘Captain W. Allen, R.N. read a paper ‘ On a new 
Construction of a Map of the Western. Portion of 
Central Africa, showing the possibility of the River 
Tchadda being the Outlet of the Lake Tchad.’ 

Having been enabled, during my late ascent of 
the Quorra, (said Captain Allen,) to determine, as- 
tronomically, the positions of several places, I have 
considered these as fixed points whence to take a de- 
parture in laying down the itinerary of Lander, whose 
toute, in his attempt to reach Fandah, after the death 
of Clapperton, has hitherto never been correctly laid 
down. One of these points is Dunrora, whose true 
— having been obtained, enables us to check 

er’s itinerary in his journey from Bebeji return- 
ing by Zaria: both known points, according to Clap- 
perton, with my corrections for longitude. This, 
therefore, is the base of a triangle, of which, if he had 
returned by a different route from the extreme point 
of his journey, Dunrora would be the apex ; but as 
he came back by the same road as far as Kuttup two 
days, this town will be the point, where his two routes, 
or the two legs of the triangle, ought to intersect. 
By a very careful examination of the routes by the 
hours which he gives, independently of the bearings, 
which are vague, and not always given, and making 
proper allowance for the windings of the road, I find 
there are 120 miles upon one route, and 121 upon 
the other ; it is therefore almost an isosceles triangle, 
of which the apex is Kuttup. The position of this 
place may therefore be considered fixed, if I have 
not been mistaken in my estimation of the distance. 
From Kuttup to Dunrora I have laid down the dis- 
tance to agree with Lander’s reported distance of 
that place from Fandah twelve or thirteen days ; and 
I find this agrees very well with the distance seven 
days, which was given me when at Dagboh on the 
Tchadda, between Dagboh and Jacoba. At Dunrora, 
Lander was in sight of the hill, from the foot of which 
this latter city is distant halfa day. I have not made 
any alteration to establish a theory ; but having found 
that certain positions have been, from insufficient 
data at the time, erroneously laid down, I have at- 
tempted to correct them to the best of my judgment, 
though I should wish to have them examined by a 
More able scrutineer. Withthe exception of havin 
brought the longitude 14° more to the wentrelia, 1 
have left Clapperton’s map unaltered. On inspec- 
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tion of a chart containing Clapperton’s route, and 
Lander’s thus corrected, and leaving out of the ques- 
tion, for the present, the asserted direction of the 
current, I find two extensive basins at the alluvial 
or common river level, having each a large river 
flowing through it. Clapperton distinctly speaks of 
the alluvial nature of the Yeou, as he says that be- 
tween the banks of the Lake Tchad and Zanjeia, he 
had not seen even a pebble, and the whole country 
is subject to inundations. These basins are separated 
by a small space only, towards which the rivers of 
Clapperton both point; and Lander says expressly, 
that a large river flows to the westward, at about 
thirty miles from where Clapperton left a branch of 
the Yeou. Lander’s river flows past Jacoba, and 
the Tchadda comes from Jacoba. In my opinion, 
therefore, there.is strong presumptive evidence of the 
continuity of this large river under its various names, 
probably generic. In addition, the natives say, that 
Lander’s river, the Tchadda, come from the ora Lake 
Tchad, or from where the Yeou is known to be; and 
that the Yeou ‘comes from where the Tchadda is 
known to flow. The accounts are confticting as. to 
the direction‘ of the current, but go to prove the 
identity of the rivers. Denham declares the lake to 
have no outlet, though it is perfectly sweet ; and 
that the Yeou flows towards the lake at the rate of 
three or four miles; but he describes it as very wind- 
ing, sometimes sluggish, and everywhere difficult of 
necess, It is hard to dispute what -a ‘traveller gives 
as ocular testimony ; but I must say, that it appears 
to mé ‘probable that there is a continuity of river 
from the Tchad’ through’ the basins ‘of Clapperton 
and Lander to the Tchadda ; and T Know that this 
fiver flows to the westward at one extremity, since I 
traced it nearly one hundred miles upwards from its 
confluence with the Quorra. Therefore, or this pre- 
sumption of its continuity, he must’ have been mis- 
taken about the direction of the stream at the other 
extremity ; and I cannot help recording my opinion, 
that this river is the outlet of the Lake Tchad, afford- 
ing a communication by water to the centre of Africa, 
alike important to commerce, to science, and to 
humanity. 

* On the Position of the City of Cuzco, in Peru,’ 
by J.B. Pentland, Esq. H.M. Consul in Bolivia: 
communicated by Captain Beaufort, R.N., Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty. 

In this brief notice, Mr. Pentland states that he 
has just returned from a two months’ tour into the 
southern provinces of ancient Peru, during which he 
has visited the capital, Cuzco, and the many interest- 
ing localities round that imperial city, following a 
route hitherto untrodden by scientific travellers. In 
the course of this journey he had fixed the position 
of the city of Cuzco, whence it appears that the 
Temple of the Sun, now the church of San Domingo, 
is situated in latitude, south 13° 30’ 55”, long. west 
of Greenwich, 72° 4’ 10°, and at an elevation above 
the sea of 11,380 feet. Mr. Pentland had also de- 
termined the position of all the principal places 
between La Paz and Cuzco, and of the western shores 
of the great inter-alpine lake of Titicaca. 

Sir George Back then said, the next paper was 
connected with a subject in which all would feel a 
deep interest, namely, the practicability of the navi- 
gation of the river Euphrates. It must be well known 
to every one present, that a rich harvest of geogra- 
phical knowledge had been one of the many advan- 
tages of the late expedition to that river; and he 
only regretted the absence of its gallant and _per- 
severing leader, who had kindly communicated the 
most recent intelligence received from that quarter, 
and had lent his original maps and sections to be 
laid before this meeting of the British Association ; 
and the details of which would be explained by the 
Secretary. 

‘On the recent Ascent of the River Euphrates,’ 
by Lieut. Lynch, Ind. Navy: communicated by 
Lieut.-Col. Chesney, R.A. 

This letter, dated Hit, June 1, 1838, described the 
facility with which the steamer had ascended the river 
from Basrah to that place: between Hillah and Hit 
the Euphrates is a broad, deep, and beautiful stream, 
in some of its bends nearly a mile wide—the country 
extremely fertile—the crops of corn abundant, and 
just reaped—the population of Arabs along the banks 
extensive, and apparently happy, welcoming the ap- 





proach of the steamer with shouting and dancing, and 


supplying its wants of fuel with great readiness and 
cordiality. The productions of the country, as wool, 
naphtha, bitumen, ghi or butter, tallow, corn in abun- 
dance, and horses of the finest breed, are mentioned 
as easy to be obtained, and in large quantities ; and 
the letter concludes with an expression of the writer's 
conviction that a profitable trade might easily be 
established ; and, after the experience he has had of 
the river, that there are no physical obstacles to its 
free navigation with properly constructed vessels. 
An explanation was then given of maps which were 
exhibited, and particularly of that showing the line 
of levels carried between the Mediterranean at 
Iskandertin and the river Euphrates at Birehjik : 
whence we learn that the city of Antioch is situated 
300 feet above the sea—the town of Birehjik, 628 
feet; and the highest point between the sea and the 
river rises 1720 feet above the Mediterranean. 
Captain Washington said, that whatever use might 
be made of the fact of the practicability. of the 
free. navigation of the Euphrates, it was not our 
province to inquire ; but, as geographers, we had 
much cause for congratulation, as, owing to the labours 
of the zealous officers and men*who composed this 
expedition, we had obtained materials for a correct 
map of a large portion of northern Syria ; northern 
Mesopotamia had been‘explored; and the survey of 
the river Euphrates, from Birehjfk to its outlet in the 
Persian Gulf, a distance, including windings, of about 
1200 miles, had-been effected : thus affording a cer- 
tain base line, extending in a N.W. and S.E. diree- 
tion, through 7°. of latitude and 12° ef longitude, 
from Iskanderan to Basrah, whence all future tra- 
vellers may confidently take their departure when 
exploring either to the northward or southward of 
it, and remember with gratitude what they owe to 
their countryman, Lieut. Murphy, of the Royal En- 
gineers, whose life fell a sacrifice to his exertions, 
and the climate, at Basrah. — ‘ 





Geological Excursion.—Two steam boats were pre- 
pared by the Local Committee, for an excursion 
to Tynemouth and Cullercoats, At sete n.'clock 
a. m. about two-hundred gentlemen left the quay; 
and on their arrival at Tynemouth, partook of an 
excellent breakfast which had been provided in two 
large rooms of the barracks. After breakfast, many 
gentlemen, and even ladies, from Newcastle and the 
neighbourhood, joined the party—which then pro- 
ceeded, under Tynemouth Castle rock along the 
shore to Cullercoats ; Mr. Hutton and Prof.Sedgwick 
acting as leaders, and explaining, as they advanced, 
every object of interest which presented itself. The 
party halted repeatedly, while Prof. Sedgwick di- 
rected attention to some singular phenomena there 
exhibited. A more picturesque scene can hardly 
be imagined, than the Professor mounted on the 
beetling cliff, overhanging the vast ocean, with the 
listening hundreds assembled around him. After 
viewing the magnesian limestone, and associated red 
sandstones, the wonders of the ninety fathom dike, 
and the marl-slate beds at Whitley quarries, with 
their fossil fish, which had been opened up for the 
occasion, the party returned to Newcastle, much in- 
structed, and highly delighted. 





SaturDay. 

As the Section must of necessity be closed before 
one o'clock, when the Meeting of the General Com- 
mittee was to take place, it was decided that the 
members, instead of reading their papers as originally 
intended, should briefly and verbally direct attention 
to such original points only as they most desired to 
submit for consideration. 

Dr. Buckland exhibited and explained enlarged 
sections copied from Cotta’s recently published 
sections, showing granite and syenite overlaying 
strata of the chalk formation at Hohnstein, Oberan, 
and Weinbihle, in Saxony ; and laid on the table 
Mr. Cotta’s work, in which they are described. 

Mr. Nicholas Wood made some observations on 
the sandstone of the Tweed and of Carlisle. His 
object was to show that the sandstone, which, in the 
one place, was above the magnesian limestone, was, 
in the other, though not far removed, below it. The 
‘argument was illustrated by reference to coloured 
sectional drawings. 

Mr. Smith (of Jordanhill,) communicated a notice 





regarding the organic remains of the newer Pliocene 
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formations of the British Isles.—Prof. Ehrenberg ex- 
hibited his new work on recent infusoria, which is 
illustrated by sixty-four highly finished folio plates ; 
also specimens of the flint, semi-opal, tripoli, &c., in 
which he has discovered such myriads of fossil infu- 
sory animals.—Mr. Witham adverted to the occur- 
rence of rolled stones in the main coal seam of Cock- 
field Fell Colliery. 

Mr. Sopwith briefly explained the sections of the 
mountain limestone formation of Alston Moor, ex- 
hibiting the general uniformity of the several beds. 
Mr. Sopwith stated, that these sections form a por- 
tion of illustrations of the stratification across the 
island from the German Ocean at Sunderland, to 
the Irish Sea at Whitehaven, which could not be 
completed in time for the present meeting, but are 
now in progress for a subsequent meeting of the 
British Association. This series of sections will 
comprise the coal district of the county of Durham, 
by Mr. Buddle—the lead mine district, by Mr. Sop- 
with—the Cumbrian groups of mountains, by Prof. 
Sedgwick—and the Whitehaven coalfield, by Mr. 
Williamson Peile.—Mr. Sopwith also exhibited a geo- 
logical model of Dean Forest, in which the surface of 
thecountry and the succession of the various strata are 
exhibited by separate and moveable pieces of wood. 
This model was constructed for the purpose of convey- 
ing information to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. It comprised an area of thirty-six miles, 
showed the undulating surface of the country, and, on 
removing the upper surface, exhibited the various 
strata, the position of the various beds of coal, &c. 
Dr. Buckland, Prof. Sedgwick, and others, bore 
testimony to its beauty and accuracy. Dr. Buck- 
land observed that one advantage of this model was, 
that it made the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests acquainted with every particle of coal under 
the forest, so that not a bit of it could be wasted or 
destroyed without their knowledge; it also showed 
them where and how it ought to be worked, and by 
that means would enable them to prevent a recur- 
rence of that horrible loss of life and destruction of 


‘more mischief than he had in the first instance 





property which had hitherto so frequently taken 
place. Mr. Sopwith begged to add, that one of the 
uses of such models was to point out the partitions | 
of mining property, and prevent trespass. In cases 
where two mining properties joined each other, it was 
extremely difficult to keep the workings of one clear 
of the other. Ile remembered a case in which such 





a model would have saved 40,000 guineas. A lease | 
was taken of part of a mine, and a condition was 

attached that a guinea should be paid for every square 

yard of coul taken in trespass; and it so happened | 
that the workmen mistook their way, and worked the 
coal in one direction, whilst they imagined that 
they were working in a diametrically opposite direc- 
tion, and 40,000 square yards of coal were wrought 
before the mistake was found out. 

Mr. Jukes gave a brief account of the rocks along 
the southern boundary of the Penine Chain.—Mr. 
Austen made some remarks on geological evidence 
and inferences. 

Dr. Adams communicated some observations on 
Peat Bogs, the purport of which, we believe, was, 
that by burning off the surface and sprinkling 
the subsoil with sulphuric acid, it would become 
fertile, and that the surface moss, if removed to the 
farm yard, and also sprinkled with sulphuric acid, 
would become excellent manure.—In reply to a 
question by Prof. Buckland, Dr. Adams said, that in 
some parts of Ireland it was the custom to burn off 
the spongy part, sprinkle the acid over the ground, 
and it became prolific. The moss was also prepared 
in the farm yard.—Major Portlock said he was 
aware of the practice, but he believed it was done, 
not only for the purpose of converting the peat into 
manure, but also to correct some deleterious qua- 
lities in the peat.—Prof. Sedgwick suggested that 
something should be distinctly ascertained, and 
communicated to the Association at their next meet- 
ing, for the subject was one of importance. The 
principle, no doubt, was, as Major Portlock had 
stated it, to destroy bad vegetation by means of 
poison. It must be recollected, however, that the 
peat moss was of the utmost value to the poor 
peasantry of Ireland.—Mr. Bates said that he had 
tried a similar experiment thirty years ago, and in 
the first year the piece of ground was rendered very 





prolific, But he tried it the next year, and did 


done good. 





Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY.—Fripay. 

‘On the Sternoptixinee, a Family of Osseous 
Fishes,’ by Dr. Handyside, of Edinburgh. 

The writer commenced by giving a sketch of the 
history of this family, and especially of the genus 
Sternoptix. He then entered into a minute descrip- 
tion of a new species belénging to this genus, which 
he proposed to call S. c@lebes, distinguishing it from 
S. Hermani and Olfersii, to which it most nearly 
approached. The following diagram was exhibited 
as showing the position of this fish :— 

Osseous Fishes. 
Subdivision, Malacopterygii Abdominales. 
Family 4.—a. Salmonide, 
b. Sternoptixinea. 

Genus 1. Sternoptix. 
Species a. S. Hermani. 
f. 8. Calebes. 

Genus 2. 8. Olfersii. 

The paper was accompanied by a dissected speci- 
men and several drawings. The author stated that 
he was indebted to Dr. Richardson for the arrange- 
ment in the above analysis. 

The next paper was ‘On the Distribution of the 
Terrestrial Pulmonifera in Europe,’ by Edward 
Forbes. 

The geographical distribution of Mollusca, said the 
writer, though a subject of great interest, has hitherto 
been almost neglected both at home and abroad. 
By exhibiting a slight sketch of the distribution of 
the Terrestrial Pulmonifera in Europe, the result of 
personal observation in various parts of that conti- 
nent, I hope to draw the attention of British natu- 
ralists to the subject, more especially to the dis- 
tribution of the Mollusca in Britain. Judging from 
the materials which we at present possess, Europe may 
be divided into several great testaceological divisions, 
each of which possesses a distinct character of its 
own, arising in all probability from climatic causes. 
The first of these divisions comprehends Scandinavia, 
Finland, Northern Russia, the greater part of the 
British Isles, and Iceland, and extends itself into 
America in Greenland. The second, Germany 
(except Austria), Holland, Belgium, the south of 
England, the greater part of Switzerland, and northern 
and central France. The third, south of France, 
the Peninsula, the west of Italy, the western Mediter- 
ranean Isles, and extends itself into Africa (in Bar- 
bary), even to the Canaries, where a more tropical 
Fauna commences. The fourth comprises the east 
of Italy, Turkey, Greece, Dalmatia, and Wallachia, 
and extends itself to Asia Minor, and probably Syria. 
The fifth includes southern and perhaps Central 
Russia, extending itself over the Caucasus to Georgia. 
Besides these divisions, there is a large and important 
tract of inland country, including Austria, Hungary, 
Styria, Carinthia, and the eastern Tyrol, which must 
either be regarded as a separate division or as the 
result of a combination of some of the modifying 
influences which I shall presently allude to. The 
cause of the peculiar malacological character of each 
of these divisions appears to lie in what I shall call 
the centralization of genera, or of minor groups. 
Throughout the world it will be found that every 
genus has a generic locality, that is to say, that in a 
certain country its species predominate more than in 
any other part of the globe, and the typical forms of 
each of its groups are there represented. In Europe, 
we have a beautiful instance of this phenomenon in 
the genus Clausilia, as seen in the division I have 
numbered as the fourth. Each group has often 
several capitals or centres. The distribution which 
I have just sketched out, and which appears to be 
mainly climatal, is materially influenced by certain 
modifying phenomena, which must be especially 
guarded against and marked out by naturalists. These 
modifying influences may be stated as five: viz. 1, 
soil and rock; 2, mountain ; 3, elevation; 4, sea; 5, 
transportation. The first, or geological influence, is 
of great importance, so much, indeed, that a malaco- 
logist might almost name the structure of a country 
from the land shells inhabiting its surface. The rocks 
which have most influence are those of calcareous 
structure, and even the different formations of lime- 
stone rocks supply localities to species peculiar to 
themselves. The second, or influence of mountain, 
must not be confounded with the third, or influence 
of elevation, The former exists in Britain ; of the 





latter I have as yet seen no traces. The influence 
of the neighbourhood of the sea is seen in the case of 
certain helices and bulimi, which never thrive inland, 
The fifth is rather a class of influences than a single 
influence, including as it does the effects of man’s 
agency in the introduction of species, both for domes. 
tication or by accident as by ballast, which at the 
present moment is exercising a most important in- 
fluence on the British Fauna and Flora; and the 
effects of natural agency, as in the transportation of 
species by rivers, &c. The effect of these modifying 
influences is the multiplication of the individuals of 
a species, There is also a climatic influence, which 
must perhaps be classed along with these, and the 
result of which is the superior developement of size 
and colour in certain species. Now, what I wish ig 
the co-operation of the naturalist members of the 
British Association in obtaining data for the investi. 
gating the distribution of the land and fresh-water 
Mollusca of Britain, and for the ascertaining how far 
the above-mentioned influences affect our Fauna, 
For this purpose, he exhibited a map of Great Britain 
and Ireland, divided into districts, drawn up by Mr, 
Brand, of Edinburgh, for the Botanical Society of 
that city, with a view to the classification of the dis- 
tribution of British plants. It is constructed on the 
most philosophical principles, and does the highest 
honour to its author. It would be well, the writer 
said, to use the same map in investigation on the 
distribution of all departments of the British Fauna, 
as we never can arrive at just views by the study of 
one department alone. At present, the catalogues of 
British districts are almost unavailable (with the 
exception of Mr. Alder’s, who first cleared up the 
difficulties surrounding the study of our land and 
fresh-water Mollusca), in consequence of no notice 
being taken of the effects of modifying influences — 
Mr. Forbes exhibited some maps, in which he had 
endeavoured to mark out the zones of climate. 

Dr. Richardson referred to the well-known fact, 
that Humboldt experienced in travelling upwards 
the same changes of temperature, vegetation, &c. as 
in travelling northwards. In drawing up statements 
of the distribution of animals and plants, this point 
was important._Sir W. Jardine stated that the 
drawing up of accurate local Faunas would greatly 
facilitate our knowledge of the general distribution 
of the animal kingdom; and he was happy to say 
that he knew several were in preparation.—Mr, 
Forbes was afterwards requested by the General 
Committee to draw up a Report on our knowledge of 
the Geographical Distribution of the Mollusca. 

The next paper was, ‘A Notice of the Annual 
Appearance of some of the Lestris Tribe (Arctic 
Gulls,) on the coast of Durham,’ by Edward Back- 
house, Esq. Sunderland. 1838. 

He stated, that from observations made during a 
series of years in the neighbourhood of the Tees’ 
mouth, he had found that the Lestris Richardsonii 
is the earliest of the genus in its appearance on 
these shores, when on its southern migration. That 
the young birds seem usually to arrive in the begin- 
ning of the ninth month (September), and in the 
middle of the same month, the adults accompanied 
by the young of Lestris pomarinus, make their 
appearance, continuing abundant for about three 
weeks, when they are succeeded in the middle of the 
tenth month (October,) by the mature Pomarine 
Skuas; these, as far as he had been able to observe, 
continue for the like space of three weeks, and then 
disappear. He last year met with Lestris pomari- 
nus in its mature state, in considerable abundance off 
Hartlepool and the Tees mouth. It is a much more 
powerful bird than Lestris Richardsonii, not hes- 
tating to attack the larger gulls, while Lestris Rich- 
ardsonii seems to confine itself to terns and the 
smaller species of gulls. Early in the autumn of 1836, 
he obtained in the same locality a specimen of one 
of the Lestris tribe differing from any he had before 
seen. It was in the immature plumage, very much 
in its markings resembling the young L. pomari- 
nus. In size and proportions it nearly approaches 
L. parasiticus, (the long-tailed Arctic Gull,) but 
not having met with any description of the youn 
of that bird, noticing the end of the produced tal 
feathers being rounded, (a character in which it 
strikingly differs from the immature Lestris Richard- 
sonii,) he should have been inclined to consider it 
the young of a small species, with rounded tail 
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feathers, had such an one been known; but that not 
being the case, and having since he came to New- 
astle compared it with a nearly matured specimen 
of L. parasiticus shot near Sunderland, now in 
the collection of John Hancock, of Newcastle, he 
js induced to consider it to be the young of that 


Its admeasurements are : 
Length woees-eeereceeccceeees Oeeeees 
Expanded wings .................+... 
Elongated tail feathers project 
Bill from the forehead to the tip ...... 
length of the bill to the gape of the 
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O$%ths of an inch. 
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Lestris Catarractes (Great Skua) is also met with, 
though rarely, on the same coast. 

Mr. Selby had no doubt, that the bird alluded to was 
the young of Z. parasiticus. Mr. Thomson observed, 
that there had been some doubt as to the correctness 
of Mr. Selby, in figuring Lestris arcticus as a British 
bird ; he had, however, shot one at Belfast.— Dr. Charl- 
ton thought all the Lestris tribe might be considered 
British. There were two of these birds distinguished, 
which he thought the same, the Lestris Buffonii and 
the Lestris Richardsonii. He thought the first name 
should be retained. The Rev. L. Jenyns exhibited 
aseries of specimens of the square-tail Shrew (Sorex 
tetragonurus, Herm.) and pointed out the distinguish- 
ing characters between it and the common Shrew 
(S. rusticus, Jen.) He also exhibited a specimen of 
the Chestnut Shrew (S. castaneus, Jen.) which he 
bad formerly considered as a mere variety of the 
§.tetragonurus, but of which he had now seen three 
individuals, and which he was satisfied deserved to 
rank as a distinct species. It is principally charac- 
terized by the bright chestnut colour of the upper 
parts,—though there are other differences in the 
tail and in the form of the cranium. It was observed 
generally that the characters of the cranium were 
found of great assistance in determining the several 
species of this genus.—Mr. Jenyns also exhibited two 
undescribed species of the genus Cimew as restricted 
by entomologists of the present day. One of these, 
which has been alluded to by Latreille, though never 
characterized, was found inhabiting in great numbers 
the nests of the' common house martin. The other 
was taken from a Pipistrelle Bat. It was proposed 
to call these two species C. hirundinis and C. pipis- 
trelli. At the same time the peculiar characters 
were pointed out, by which each was distinguished 
from the other, as well as from the C. lectularius 
of authors, or common Bed-bug. 

The subject which ought now to have come 
before the meeting was the report of Mr. Owen, 
on the Marsupiata; but, as the time was short, 
Mr. Owen merely stated the results he had come 
to in the course of his investigation. The re 
port, he said, was drawn up under three heads: 
first, the zoology of Marsupia ; secondly, their rela- 
tion to other Mammalia ; and, thirdly, the peculiari- 
ties of their reproductive economy. 1. With regard 
to their zoological characters, they presented as many 
forms, and as varied habits, as all the Carnivora put 
together. In their kind of food they were very 
various. Some were entirely carnivorous, as those of 
New Holland. Some are insectivorous, like the 
Orycteropus and Myrmecophaga, among the other 

ammalia. A species of these is described by Cap- 
tain King, as having a divided hoof like the Rumi- 
nantia. Some of them are arboreous, as the Didel- 
phes and Perameles. Many of the Marsupiata are 
strictly herbivorous, as the kangaroo-rat, &e. He 
thought, however, with all the varieties of character 
and habit presented by these animals that they had 
been too largely subdivided by zoologists. 2. In 
regard to their relation to other animals, he was of 
opinion, that they ought to be considered as one 
froup. For although they differed so greatly in 
tome respects, still, they agreed in somany remarkable 
points, that they could not be consistently separated. 

these’ points the most remarkable were the 
developement of the hind legs, the existence of 
the marsupial bag, the circulatory apparatus being 

Ss perfect than the rest of mammalia, the blood 
being returtied to the heart by two veins, as in the 

8 of reptiles and birds ; and in the hemispheres 
of the brain, which are not united by a corpus 
tallosum; in this last respect, they are like the 





oviparous division of vertebrate animals, a fact first 
pointed out by Mr.Owen. In this they have the 
same relation to Mammalia, that the Batrachian have 
to the Ophidian, Saurian, and Chelonian, divisions 
of reptiles. 3. The reproductive economy of these 
animals was slightly touched upon. It had been 
supposed, that the young were produced by budding 
from the marsupial pouch, but this was now proved 
to be erroneous, and the first stages of their uterine 
growth were known to be like that of other Mammalia. 

Mr.Owen then entered intosome geological account 
of these animals. Dr. Buckland had found the jaw 
of an animal in the stonefield strata, which, from a 
peculiar mark only seen in the jaw of Marsupiata, 
could be well identified, and probably belonged to 
the present genus Opossum, or Didelphis. Major 
Mitchell has in his collection a large number of 
bones, belonging to extinct genera of Marsupiata. 
From the jaw of one of these animals, there is 
reason to conclude, that its possessor must have been 
double the size of any species of kangaroo existing 
at the present time. 

‘On a new species of Smelt,’ by Mr. Yarrell. 

In the month of November 1837, Mr. Yarrell re- 
ceived from Mr. William Ewing, of Glasgow, a spe- 
cimen of a smelt, which was at the first glance so 
obviously different from our long known and esteem- 
ed favourite, as at once to claim for it the title of a 
distinct species ; and the specimen was the more in- 
teresting, from the circumstance that this fish is not 
only new to our own country, but is also entirely 
new to Ichthyology, no second species of the genus 
Osmerus having hitherto been made known. The 
gentleman just named passed part of the summer of 
1837 near Rothsay, in the Isle of Bute; and the fish 
in question was brought to him by a fisherman, who 
stated that he caught it with a hand line in the bay 
of Rothsay, about 200 yards from the shore, in twelve 
fathom water; that it was, though well known, but 
rarely seen; that specimens varied from 64 to 8 
inches in length ; that they were full of roe in June, 
and when first caught the cucumber-like smell was 
very apparent. In this new species the jaws are of 
equal length, without teeth upon either, but there are 
four long teeth upon the tongue ; the eye very large; 
the upper surface of the head convex; the form of 
the posterior edge of the operculum circular ; the 
dorsal fin commencing half way between the point 
of the nose and the anterior edge of the adipose fin ; 
the anterior edge of the adipose fin is at the end of 
the second third of the space between the dorsal fin 
and the end of the fleshy portion of the tail; while 
the ventral fins, which are in the middle of the whole 
length of the head and body in both species, are by 
the proximity of the first dorsal fin to the head in 
the new smelt, brought in a vertical line underneath 
the posterior edge of the first dorsal fin; the anal 
fin, like the adipose fin above it, commences much 
nearer the tail than in the common species; the 
ends of the caudal rays not tipped with black. The 
number of the various fin rays are as follows:_—D. 11, 
P. 14, V. 12, A. 12, C.19. The form of the body 
is elongated and slender; the lateral line straight; 
above it, the colour of the body is of a pale yellowish 
green; below it, is a broad longitudinal stripe of 
bright silvery white, passing by a shade of yellowish 
olive to an iridescent silvery white on the belly. To 
identify this species with the locality from which it 
was derived, the author proposed to distinguish it by 
the name of the smelt of the Hebrides—Osmerus 
Hebridicus, 

Mr. Thomson had not seen any species of Osmerus 
in Ireland, but had obtained an Atherina.—Mr. Strick- 
land objected to the use of the names of places as 
specific names of plants and animals, thinking it led 
to confusion. 

A letter was then read by Dr. Richardson, the 
Secretary, from Mr. Jerdan, suggesting that botany 
should be made more generally and“ comprehensibly” 
applicable to agriculture ; especially in the cultiva- 
tion of food for animals. The author thought that 
animals knew what was best for them, and that their 
likings should be paid attention to. He observed, 
for instance, that dandelion was good food for the 
cow, also spergula ; agrostis was good for horses ; the 
trichium, for snakes ; lambs hated colchicum. After 
some further observations of a like character, and en- 
forcing his argument, the author finished by recom- 
mending the subject to theattention of the Association, 


The Rev. F. W. Hope read a paper ‘On Noxious 
Insects occurring in the year 1838, more particularly 
the Tipula tritici, of Kirby.’ 

The author commenced his observations on the 
apple blight. In this year apple trees have chiefly 
suffered from the attacks of two insects; one is a 
beetle (Anth $ p s,) which attacks the 
blossoms in bud, and prevents the fruit from what is 
called “ setting.” It is well known to entomologists, 
and the author hopes shortly to give its history to 
the world with illustrations, The second is the 
Aphis, or plant-louse, which is this year exceedingly 
abundant. The apple, the hop, and the wheat, have 
suffered from it. The author would not describe 
these insects, as they are so well known, but made 
the following observations:—When vegetation in 
spring has made considerable advances, and the 
weather becomes wet and uncongenial, then Aphides 
appear in greatest abundance. He attributes the 
great abundance of Aphides this year to the cold. 
He was anxious to ascertain if Aphides are more 
abundant in some soils than others, and solicited in- 
formation on this point. In 1829 the Aphides were 
succeeded by the Coccinelide: is this usual? The 
Aphides on the wheat this year are more abundant 
on the spring than the autumn sown wheat, and 
(near Cheltenham) more numerous on bearded wheat. 
Tipula tritici is observed to be abundant in some 
districts. The pupa and chrysalides are not so 
numerous as in former years, but the caterpillars are 
very abundant; but the wheat appears more damaged 
by Aphides than Tipule. The author then alluded 
to the kind of information wanted in these inquiries, 
with regard to soil, atmosphere, cultivation, and 
varieties of wheat, which might be supplied by the 
agriculturist ; and regretted that there was not an 
Agricultural section in the Association. He then 
hoped botanists would supply information :—1. On 
the species and varieties of wheat grown in this 
country ; 2. Diseases of wheat arising from parasitic 
fungi and other causes; 3. The provincial and local 
names of the kinds of wheat. In conclusion, he 
suggested that a committee of the British Associa- 
tion, consisting of botanists, entomologists, and agri- 
culturists, should be formed, in order to investigate 
the diseases incident to wheat, and other kinds of 
agricultural produce. 

Prof. Graham observed, that this subject was of 
great commercial as well as scientific interest. The 
increase of destructive insects this year had been 
very great. What was the reason? It vould not 
be the cold winter that produced them on wheat, for 
the spring sown wheat had been most affected. We 
wanted a collection of facts on this subject, in order 
to deduce something like general principles. He 
had seen a large collection of drawings formed by 
Sir Joseph Banks, from the inimitable pencil of 
Francis Bauer, representing the various insects that 
destroy or injure plants. He thought this Associa- 
tion could not do better than assist in publishing 
these drawings, which would greatly promote our 
knowledge of this subject.—Dr. Greville temarked, 
that many Aphides which were abundant last year 
were scarce this, and vice versd. SirC. Monk had ob- 
served the attacks of certain insects to be periodical, 
and detailed some facts in illustration—A member 
observed, that the rate of growth of a plant affected 
its liability to the attacks of insects. If they grew 
fast, the insects could no longer remain on the grow- 
ing point of the plant, and thus were prevented doing 
much injury.—Mr. Richard Taylor confirmed this 
opinion.—The Rev. Mr. Hope thought the weather 
made little difference in the appearance of these 
insects. Where vegetation makes sudden strides, 
the Aphis is frequently abundant. But if, at the 
same time, the plant was healthy, the Aphis did not 
prosper. 

Dr. Richardson then exhibited four species of 
Pouch Rats, and he was aware of the existence of 
two more. They were usually looked upon as the 
same species. 








In conclusion, we may observe, that on Monday a 
small party of the botanists joined in an excursion 
to the coast. They were conveyed from Newcastle 
to Cleadon by coach, and then walked along the 





| shore to South Shields. This district is not particu- 
larly interesting to the botanist; it being neither 
sufficiently elevated to produce alpine or sub-alpine 
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Amongst the rarer plants picked up by the party, 
were the Atriplex rosea, Campanula hybrida, Silene 
noctifiora, Galinm tricorne, and Hieracium molle. 
The coast in this district is very beautiful, present- 
ing, at Marsden, a fine series of rugged cliffs. The 
rocks, washed by the sea, afforded abundance of 
Algez and Fuci, but none occurred which were no- 
ticed as rare. 





Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE.—Fripay. 

Dr. Bowring was introduced to the Section for the 
purpose of communicating some observations on 
Plague and ‘Quarantine, made during his residence 
in the East. 

Dr. Bowring apologized for coming before the 
Section, he not being a medical man, but having 
travelled in the East for the purpose of observation 
in reference to our commercial relations, his attention 
had been naturally directed to the subjects of plague 
and quarantine—subjects the importance of which 
could hardly be overrated, many millions being 
annually lost to this country from quarantine re- 
gulations. The results of his observation had pro- 
duced a strong conviction of the non-contagion of 
plague; and he thought it right therefore, to lay 
before this Section a few remarks on the subject. 
He alluded to the very secondary character of the 
facts, on which the prevalent opinions were founded. 
Some were so absurd as not to be worthy of the 
slightest attention : such as plague being introduced 
at Leghorn, by the unrolling of a mummy, that had 
been buried for 2000 years,—at Constantinople by 
the wing ofa bird having touched a kite which a boy 
was flying from a house top,—from a cat having 
been seen to jump into a basket in which were some 
clothes, from which the disease was subsequently 
caught. Dr. Bowring said, that physicians residing 
in the East were rapidly changing their opinions on 
the subject, but they were prevented in many in- 
stances from freely expressing them, by the interested 
Boards of Health, who neither liked to part with 
their extensive power (even of life and death), or 
with their salaries. Clot Bey was a decided anti- 
contagionist, and that after an experience of 8,000 or 
10,000 cases. Dr. Bowring mentioned many cases 
where facts were distorted, or invented to account for 
cases of plague from contagion ; and in one remark- 
able instance, where the misrepresentations were 
exposed, it was denied that the case was plague at 
all, because they could not maintain their assertion 
of contact having taken place. The Mussulmans are 
by their religion non-contagionists, and Dr. Bowring 
hoped they might never become otherwise, as the 
aggravation of the calamity would be tenfold if they 
did. The opinion as to the contagious nature of the 
disease prevailed principally amongst the Levantines 
and Franks; but every other superstition was as 
readily believed by them. He had collected the 
most solemnly attested evidence of the appearance 
of Peris and Genii, and of the intermarriages of the 
former with mortals: he had collected more strongly- 
attested facts on these subjects, than on the contagi- 
ous nature of plague. Dr. Bowring asserted that, 
from innumerable instances, quarantine appeared to 
give no security, and was of opinion that these esta- 
blishments were mere political engines, of great 
power and convenience ina despotic country. In the 
lazarettos the whole correspondence of the East 
was read. The Russians had a most perfect system 
of quarantine, yet the plague got into Odessa. In 
1831 quarantine and lazaretto establishments were 
introduced into Egypt, under the superintendence of 
the Consuls, yet the plague got into Egypt. In Jaffa 
it broke out in the house of the Russian Consul spon- 
taneously, and in Jerusalem in @ convent, with 
which there could have been no communication. 
In the lazarettos, a little disease was made a great 
deal of; in one instance a greater number died from 
dysentery than from plague. Lazarettos, he con- 
tended, rather increased than diminished the evil. 
Ifa strict separation could ensure safety, the Pacha’s 
harem would escape ; yet in 1835, seven died there 
of plague. It appeared at one time in Old Cairo, 
and not in New, and vice versd, although there was 
constant communication; the same was true as to 
Cairo and Alexandria. The disease never penetrated 
Nubia, though constantly on the borders, and fre- 
quent intercourse taking place. In Cairo on one 


plants, nor sufficiently irregular to offer much variety. 





| 
| 





occasion 400 or 500 houses, whose inhabitants had 
all perished, were subsequently opened, the linen and 
clothes in them sold in the market-place, without 
any cases of plague resulting. Clot Bey had again 
and again inoculated himself without producing the 
disease. Dr. Boulard wore the clothes of a patient, 
who died of the disease, for twenty-four hours, without 
catching it. The following information was com- 
municated to Dr. Bowring, by a physician of long 
experience, in answer to a series of direct queries, viz. : 
that it is indigenous in Egypt, never entirely absent, 
never imported, that it frequently occurs spontane- 
ously, that cordons afford no security, that contact 
very frequently did not produce it, and that the most 
cautious frequently suffered from it, that free venti- 
lation was effective in checking the disease, that it 
was not produced by linen which had been exposed 
to the infection, and that when a number of persons 
exposed to its influence removed from the spot, the 
mortality became much diminished. Dr. Bowring 
concluded by expressing his own strong conviction 
on the subject; but he had no object but to promote 
the discovery of truth, which could only be done by 
patient and serious inquiry, and by evidence of a 
primary character. 

Dr. Lynch begged leave to propose a resolution, to the 
effect, that Dr. Bowring’s paper should be published. 
—Mr. Greenhow could not but remark on the strong 
analogy, which existed between the statements of the 
learned gentleman on plague and lazarettos, and the 
events which occurred in this district relative to 
cholera and cholera hospitals. He also requested 
Dr. Bowring to furnish a copy of his observations to 
the Secretaries.—Dr. Granville opposed the motion 
of Dr. Lynch. The communication he contended 
was not strictly medical ; it was political, not patholo- 
gical: he must oppose too the deductions of Dr. Bow- 
ring; he was not indeed present at the commence- 
ment of his address, but that was the less necessary as 
he had heard the whole subject in detail, on board the 
Ocean steam-packet. It was not by declaiming on 
the superstition of the Levantines, or by the eloquent 
introduction of Peris, Genii, and Vampires, that a 
strictly pathological question could be decided, nor 
hy false inferences from bad Boards of Health.— 
The Chairman interrupted Dr. Granville, by pro- 
testing against this line of personal attack, and allu- 
sion to what had taken place elsewhere. After 
some desultory observations, Dr. Lynch’s motion, 
somewhat modified, was passed. Dr. Granville then 
begged leave to propose that the Committee should 
make application to Her Majesty’s Government for 
a grant to be applied to the purposes of inquiry 
into the important subject of the contagious or non- 
contagious nature of plague. This motion passed 
unanimously, as also one of thanks to Dr. Bowring. 

Mr. Goodsir then read a paper ‘On the Origin 
and subsequent Developement of the Human Teeth.’ 

The author has observed dentition commence by 
the formation of what he denominates the primitive 
dental groove, on the floor of which the rudiments of 
the pulps of the milk teeth appear as globular or 
conical papille; septa afterwards pass from the outer 
to the inner side of the groove, between the papillae, 
and thus each of the latter becomes situated in an 
open mouthed follicle, which is the primitive con- 
dition of the future sac. After the formation of the 
milk follicles, the lips of the groove still remain pro- 
minent ; and when in this condition he denominates 
it the secondary groove. The rudiments of the ten 
anterior permanent tteth appear as little depressions 
in the secondary groove, internal to the mouths of the 
milk follicles. The papille of the milk teeth now 
begin to be moulded into the form of pulps, a change 
which is synchronous with the closure of the mouths 
of the follicles by two or more laminz, which agree 
in number, shape, and position with the cutting 
edges and tubercles of the future teeth. The lips 
and walls of the secondary groove now adhere, except 
in the situations of the ten depressions for the per- 
manent teeth, and for a small extent posteriorly on 
each side, where a portion of the primitive dental 
groove remains in its original condition. In this 
portion the papille and follicle of the first large molar 
tooth appear, and, after it closes over, the lips of the 
secondary groove above it adhere, but not the walls; 
so that there is in this situation a cavity which pro- 
duces the sacs of the two posterior permanent 


molars. The first large grinder may, therefore, be 


considered in some measure a milk tooth. The 
author observes, that dentition begins, and is always 
in advance, in the upper jaw, except in the case of 
the incisive teeth, which, although they appear first, 
are later in coming to perfection. This he explaing 
by the tardy developement of the lateral elements of 
the intermaxillary system. The author divides dep. 
tition into three stages. The first is one with which 
anatomists have hitherto been unacquainted,—yiz, 
the follicular. The second and third they are fami. 
liar with—the saccular and the eruptive. From his 
researches, he concludes that the human teeth origi- 
nate from mucous membrane; that the permanent 
teeth have no connexion with the deciduous set, and 
that the sac and pulps must be referred to the class 
of organs denominated bulbs. He anticipates the 
discovery of the follicular stage in the dentition of 
all animals, and if so, that it will explain the varying 
and complicated forms of the pulp and sacs. ~ 

Dr. Dalziel brought before the Section a model of 
an apparatus for the purpose of promoting respiration 
during sleep. Its object was to diminish the amount 
of atmospheric pressure on the surface of the body, 
while the patient was respiring atmospheric air of 
the usual density; and this principle might be applied 
in various diseased states with benefit, and particu. 
larly to the recovery of individuals labouring under 
suspended animation.—On the motion of Dr. Knott, 
it was resolved that the apparatus be recommended 
to the notice of the Humane Society, for the pur- 
pose of making trial of its efficacy. 

A paper, entitled, ‘ Experiments and Observations 
on the cause of the Sounds of Respiration,’ by Dr, 
Spittal, was then read. 

The object of this communication was to show, 
that the theory of Laennec, in regard to the cause of 
the respiratory sounds,—viz. that all those known by 
the terms vesicular, bronchial, tracheal, as well as 
cavernous and amphoric respiratory murmurs, are 
caused by the friction of the air against the parietes 
of the air cells, bronchial tubes, trachea, and of cavi- 
ties of different dimensions, has never been proved; 
and that the few experiments which have been ad- 
vanced in support of it, are fur from establishing the 
conclusions which have heen deduced from them; 
and that it is highly probable that, according to the 
theory of M. Beau,” these sounds, either owe their 
existence to, or are in part produced or modified by, 
the transmission or reverberation of a sound which 
takes place in the superior respiratory passages, and 
which has been termed, by M. Beau, the * guttural” 
respiratory sound. In support of the first theory, it 
was observed, that the best and almost the only ex- 
periment was that of Magendie, in which air was 
blown into the lungs by means of a pair of bellows, 
and in which sounds, resembling the respiratory 
murmur, were perceived, and from which M. Magen- 
die drew the conclusion, that because air passed to 
and from the lungs during this experiment, as well 
as during respiration, therefore, the respiratory sounds 
are produced by the friction of the air against the 
parietes of the bronchial tubes and air cells of the 
lungs. It was stated that the similarity between the 
sound produced by a pair of bellows, and the guttural 
sound, was admitted by Laennec; and that it was 
also observed that a similar sound could be pro- 
duced by blowing air through almost any tube; 
differing in tone and degree, according to the dia- 
meter or shape of the opening in the tube—the force 
with which the air is made to issue from it—or the 
nature of the materials of which it is composed. 
The experiments of M. Beau, in support of his 
particular theory, it was noticed, were open to 
objections, and did not seem to bear out very clearly 
the conclusions at which he arrives; which may 
perhaps account for the neglect his view of the sub- 
ject has met with. For the purpose of obviating 
these, and showing in a more distinct manner the 
probable truth of this theory, to a certain extent at 
least, several experiments were devised, calculated to 
| prove thisin a less objectionable manner. In these ex- 
periments no stream of air was allowed to pass through 

those parts the subject of observation, which were 
only allowed to become, and remain distended, with 
| air; while, at the same time, the sound produced by 
| the issuing of the air from an air-condensing appara- 
| tus, or from the mouth,—and which very nearly re 








* Archives Générales, Paris, 1824, 
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smbled that of the bellows, which again resembles | servant or hind is usually hired by the year, and re- 
the guttural sound,—was observed to have passed | ceives from 12s. to 13s. per week, with a house rent 
freely, in one experiment, throughout an artery of free. The bondage system, so usual in the northern 
eighteen inches in length, and to be perceived very | and eastern parts of Northumberland, is unknown 
nearly, if not quite, as loud in this as in another | in this parish. The average condition of the hinds 
artery connected with it, and through which a current | and labourers is, on the whole, satisfactory ; and 
of air passed. In another experiment, in which the | pauperism is manifestly on the decrease. Mendicity, 
Jungs of a lamb were used, sounds analagous to the | vagrancy, and crime, have been greatly diminished 
tracheal, bronchial, and vesicular, respiratory mur- | since the formation of a kind of rural police, by an 
murs were distinctly perceived, although no current association formed originally for the protection of 
of air passed along the air tubes or cells; and in the | game, but which has extended its care to the protec- 
case of a bladder, attached to one of the great bifur- | tion of persons and property. Education is above the 
cations of the trachea, a sound louder than that in | average in rural districts, there being few among the 
the bronchial tubes was perceived, when the former | younger part of the male population who cannot read 
was contracted to about an inch and a half or two and write ; but among the females, the latter quali- 
inches in diameter ; feebler when larger; and assum- | fication is more rare than the former. Though the 
ing, as its size was increased, a gentle, shrill, ringing, | inhabitants of the valley of the North Tyne pos- 
amphoric character. In these different observations, | sessed, some three centuries ago, a notoriously bad 
no current of air passed along the parts the subject of | character, and not undeservedly, there is not at pre- 
examination, but was conveyed away in a manner | sent a more peaceful population in Great Britain. 


which our space will not permit us to describe. 
These experiments were not advanced to prove that 
the guttural sound, or that which takes place in the | 
superior respiratory passages, is the only source of | 
the respiratory murmurs; but to show that in all | 
probability it exerts a considerable influence, if not 
in producing, ‘at least in modifying, the different 
respiratory sounds, known as the vesicular, bronchial, 
tracheal, cavernous, and amphoric respiratory mur- 
murs, all of which have hitherto been explained ac- 
cording to the views of Laennec. 





Saturpay. 

The Section met at half-past 10 o'clock, to hear | 
some papers, Which ¢ould not be brought forward for 
want of time at the former sittings. 

Mr. Crawford read a paper ‘On Anthracosis, 
occurring in an individual who had worked in a lead 
mine.” 

A conversation ensued as to the prevalence of this 
disease in the coal mines around Newcastle. The 
opinions seemed contradictory on the subject. 

‘On the medicinal and poisonous properties of 
some of the Iodides,’ by Dr. A. 'T. Thomson. 

The principal preparation whose action was | 
detailed was the iodide of arsenic. Different | 
modes of preparation were pointed out, its characters 
described, and specimens of the preparation handed | 
round. The action of this medicine in very minute | 

| 





doses, from 4 to 4 of a grain, was perculiarly service- | 
able in lepra vulgaris, and chronic impetigo. A | 
case of numerous tumours resembling curcinoma was 
found to yield to its continued action, and it was 
found equally successful in a more decided case of 
incipient carcinoma. Its action as a poison when 
given in overdose was minutely detailed in a series 
of experiments on dogs ; its action being very similar 
to that of arsenious acid. Coloured drawings of the 
morbid effects on the alimentary canal were exhibited ; 
when injected into a vein, its effect was to destroy 
life by destroying the irritability of the heart. 
Doctor Adams read a paper ‘On the Placental 
Souffle,’ detailing some remarkable stethoscopic phe- 
nomena occasionally heard in connexion with it. 


Section F.—STATISTICS.—Fripay. 

The first paper read, was ‘ Statistical Notices 
from the Parish of Billingham, by Mr. W. R. 
Charlton. 

This parish is situated in the west of the county 
of Northumberland, and possesses very few coal or 
metalliferous works, and none of any great ex- 
tent. In 183], the declared annual value of the parish 
was 6,435/., and the population 1460 persons. Pre- 
vious to March 1836, the annual expenditure on the 
poor was 681/.; but since it has been brought under 
the operation of the new Poor Law, that sum has 
been reduced to 603/. without any hardship to the 
teally deserving poor. The number of acres in the 
parish is 18,000 ; of farms, 77, let from year to year, 
varying in size from 800 to 20 acres. The soil gene- 
tally light; the subsoil partly cold clay and partly 
sand; the drainage is bad, but beginning to be im- 
proved; 1582 acres are under the plough, 1400 
meadow land, and 2200 are pasturage; the number 
of horses employed for agricultural purposes is 119. 
The usual rate of labour is 2s. 6d. in summer, and 
2s. in winter, for common labourers. A male farm- 


| filled up by the different societies ; these subjects, 


“he decennary returns of the population show a great 
variation in the rate of increase, which was not ex- 





plained :— 
Population in 1811 ........ 1232 
1821 ..... eee 1396 
1831 ......-- 1460 





Mr. Hare, President of the Leeds Statistical So- 
ciety, made some prefatory remarks on* An Outline 
of Subjects for Statistical Inquiries,’ in which he ob- 
served how much the importance and value of these 
societies would be augmented by a strict attention, 
so far as is practicable, to uniformity in the designs 
they have in view, by a general agreement in refer- 
ence to the principles on which they are based, the 
terms and numerals employed in their investigations, 
and the documents used in their elucidation. With 
a view to the attainment of these desirable objects, 
Mr. Hare sketched an outline of the subjects of in- 
quiry, comprising a series of tables, intended to be 


though necessarily complex, are classified in the fol- 
lowing manner: they consist of— 
o . 





1. Physical Statistics, relating to Topography. 

Vital the Physical Condition of Man. 

Mental the Intellectual and Moral 
Being of Man. 

the Social Condition of Man. 





2. 
3. —_— 


4. Economie 
5. Miscellaneous. 
Under the tirst head are embraced, Topography, Geology, 
Meteorology. 
Second—Births, Marriages, Deaths, Population, and 
Medical Statistics. 
Third—Education, Adult Instruction, 
institutions, and Commercial Statistics. 
Fourth—Real and Personal Property, Manufactures, 
Trade, Commerce, Agriculture, &c. 
Fifth—V arious subjects, not comprehended in the fore- 
going. 

From the above tables, of which there are upwards 
of 120, each town, where a society is established, may 
select the appropriate number and description of 
papers, which its peculiar locality may require. 

The third paper read was the ‘ Statistics of Rams- 
bottom, near Bury, in Lancashire,’ by P. M*Dowall. 
It consisted of the following tables :— 


Ecclesiastical 











HOUSES. 

No. of With good With in- With one With two 
Cottages. Furniture. different. bed-room. bed-rooms. 
309. 294. 15. 137. 172. 
Table of Families with one Ditto, with two bed-rooms. 

bed-room. Families. ersons. 
mS... 2 
M4. 3 
BD occceesesesace 4 
BE cccsevescccses 5 
DD sonevevconcves 6 
De Sewesevoupaces 7 
i acensecnnccese 8 
De cenmercadensne 9 
BE ccccccvvevence 10 
© wcsvessesesess ll 
AD dcticcapeeeatiirien 12 
] accccsese 13 
PT etuekencheeces 14 
137 172 
FAMILIES. P . 
Males. Females. Total. Unmarried. Cuilaren. Widons, 
968. 1032. 2000. 285. 5. 24. 
ilies withno Ditto with Lodgers. 
paren mein two in each. Male. Female. Total, 
9. 50. 33, 83. 
Above 50 ........+. 81 Above70 .......... ll 
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Number who can read, 1319; total who can write, 531. 

Some of the facts in this paper excited much at- 
tention ; for example, 137 families have, it appears, 
only one bed-room each ; and yet there are five, six, 
seven, and up to thirteen persons in some of these 
families. 

Colonel Sykes read a very elaborate report on the 
‘Statistics of Cadiz,’ [see ante, p. 604,] which the 
Section resolved to recommend to the Committee 
for publication. It would be impossible to give any 
abstract of a paper, whose importance arose chiefly 
from the minuteness of its details; and we shall 
therefore confine ourselves to the general results, 
Cadiz is a well-built and densely-populated city ; 
large provision is made for gratuitous instruction, and 
yet only 24,1, per cent. of the children are educated, 
—a fact which seems to prove that the mere pro- 
vision of means is not sufficient for educating a na- 
tion ; this average being far below the lowest average 
in England. Crime, on the other hand, presents a 
more favourable aspect, the annual number of com- 
mittals being only as 1 in 72. The wages of labour 
are 50 per cent. lower than in this country, though 
bread and meat are much dearer. It is therefore 
very difficult to account for the low ratio of crime, 
especially as the police of Cadiz, ever since the Re- 
volution, is remarkable for its vigilance and activity. 
The commercial statistics were limited to the import 
of colonial produce, and the export of sherry from 
Xeres. The enormous extent of smuggling in Spain 
renders it impossible to give any accurate statement 
of foreign trade. The average aunual export of 
sherry is 28,627 butts, each containing 600 bottles ; 
and as this is less than the amount professedly im- 
ported into England alone, it follows that some other 
article must be substituted for sherry by the wine 
merchants. The charitable institutions of Cadiz are 
admirably conducted ; they are supported partly by 
endowment and -partly by voluntary contributions ; 
no compulsory rate for the support of the poor being 
levied in the city. Relief is no longer afforded by 
the convents, which have been all secularized. 

Mr. Kingsley read a paper giving a tabulated view 
of the ‘Criminal Statistics of Ireland.’ It should 
be premised, that these tables are collected from 
the Prison Reports for 1836. The Counties are 
separated from the Cities, as the crimes of the latter 
are of a different character from those committed by 
a dispersed population, which is not under the more 
immediate surveillance of a police. In Armagh and 
Monaghan, for instance, where the population of 
each county approximates to that of the city of 
Dublin, offences without violence to property are 
only 177, while in the latter they amount to 2128, 
The counties and the cities are arranged in the order 
of their respective population ; the number of souls 
on each square mile of superficial extent of each 
county is also inserted. Statistical reliance cannot be 
placed on this latter, as the calculation, Mr. Kingsley 
observed, must be based on the acres which were 
taken from an old almanac. A comparative standard 
for crime (column C) will be found useful to those 
who enter deeply into such subjects. Carlow, the 
least populous county, being rated at one soul: if 
eight crimes be committed in Cork, both counties 
may be pronounced as in the same state: the same 
standard may be referred to the cities, Carrickfergus 
and Dublin being as 1 to 23, decimals being rejected. 
Some disturbing influences are involved in arriving 
at accurate results in the Grand Jury Cities: the 
jurisdiction of Cork extends some miles beyond that 
city, by which a portion of the crimes of a rural 
population is unavoidably included in its return. 
Carrickfergus would seem to enjoy perfect happiness, 
being without crime; however, its prison is merged 
in that of Antrim, the county to which it belongs. 
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Mr. Russell resumed the above subject, the conti- Berli 
Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE.—Saturpay. | height or thickness, their ends making joints, so that | nuation and discussion of which had been adjoumed comp 
‘On Riveting Boiler Plates by Machinery,’ by | no two of the horizontal or radiating joints shall | from Thursday. He recalled attention to the fol- the h 
W. Fairbairne. come together. The three ribs are connected toge- lowing points—that, by doubling the three dimensions self t 
Mr. Fairbairne described the machinery which he | ther by diagonal braces and iron bolts; the spandrils | of the vessel, eight times the space, at an expense of extra 
_had invented for making boilers. By this machine, | are strutted in a peculiar manner; the whole of the | only double the power, might be obtained—that the usta! 
two men and two boys can fix eight rivets three- | timber was subjected to Kyan’s process, and between | form of the vessel must be especially attended to— the r 
quarter inch diameter per minute, or nearly 500 per ; every deal is a layer of brown paper dipped in tar. | and that the objections on account of sharpness, has : 
hour, whereas, by the ordinary operation, with an | The same principle of constructing arches of iron | which were applicable to sailing vessels, do not apply dept! 
additional man, not more than forty can be inserted ; | by laminated plates, has been adopted by Mr. Green. | to steam vessels. He insisted on the propriety of the 
thus, the advantage is as about 120 to one, besides | Wrought iron bars from one and a half to four making steamers sharp. Nautical men had great ob- sent 
the saving of oneman. By this machine an ordinary | inches square (according to the span of the arch), jections to extremely sharp vessels, and preferred full extr 
locomotive boiler, ten feet six inches by one foot | from fifteen to twenty-five feet long, grooved on the | hows. He did not wish to do away with the fulness, duce 
diameter, can be riveted, and the plates fitted in | under, and tongued on the upper side, are laid one | byt to leave the fulness in its proper part, and add Som 
four hours ; whereas the time required, besides extra | over the other and bent over a centre, until the rib a sharp prow to full bows. By this means, great ad- in t 
hands, without this machine, would be éwenty hours. | is formed. The iron bars are bound together at vantages might be obtained in the proper stowage of whi 
The work is also much superior. The rivets being | intervals of from four to six feet apart, with iron | the cargo, and proportioning of the load. Breadth enc 
hot, the holes are completely filled, and the rivet by | straps and keys round the rib. The spandrils are | and fulness in the centre are absolutely indispen- was 
its contraction draws the plates so closely together, | fitted with iron struts. A considerable saving of | sable, and this can only be obtained by lengthening fier 
that the joints are perfect. On testing a high | expense and great lightness, as compared with stone | out the extremities. Mr. Russell next proceeded to sple 
pressure boiler made by this machine, to 200%. on | or ordinary iron bridges, may thus be attained. the subject of power, especially with reference to that f 
the square inch, there was no leakage; but in a| ‘On an Improved Method of working the Valves | of the boilers, which depends on the surface. The con 
boiler made by hand, very many of the rivets would | of a Locomotive Engine.’ points especially to be attended to are, extent of sur- cen 
be found to leak. Professor Willis described the method recently | face, thickness and quality of material, and modes of No 
‘On the Construction of Timber Viaducts,’ by | introduced by Mr. Hawthorn, for working the valves | strengthening. Iron boilers, with copper tubes, po® ‘A 
B. Green. of a locomotive without the usual eccentrics. The | sessed considerable advantages; the form of boilersis Fai 
The timber viaducts constructed by Mr. Green, | motion is derived at once from the connecting rod, | of little consequence, provided extent of surface be Ast 
on several lines of railway, consist of arches on stone | by means of a pin placed at the centre of the con- | obtained. 
piers. These arches consist of three ribs, and every | necting rod, and giving to a frame a reciprocating mo- The President announced, that the time having to: 
rib is put together with three-inch deck deals, in | tion in a vertical direction, at every revolution of the | expired, this Section must adjourn ; and the Secretary Lo 
length of from twenty to forty-five feet, and two of| crank. To this frame are attached arms, by which | read the following titles of communications received: da 
the deals in width. The first course is composed of | motion is communicated to the slides. It is neces- | Mr. Reed ‘On an improved Safety Hook and Bow of 
two whole deals in width, and the next of one whole | sary that the slide should be open for the admission of | for Coal Pits.’ Mr. Glynn ‘ On the Waterworks of m 
and two half deals, and so on alternately until the | the steam into the cylinder, a little before the piston | Newcastle.’ Mr. Wake ‘On a new Paddle Wheel.’ wi 
rib js formed. Lach rib consists of sixteen deals in | has completed the stroke ; this, which is technically | Sir Charles Monteith, Bart. ‘On a new Tram-road; the 
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also, ‘On an improved Kitchen Grate.” Mr. Four- 
ness ‘On Coal Mine Ventilation.’ Mr. Dobson ‘On 
a method of making Bricks of every required colour.’ 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tus publishers’ lists contain but few announce- 
ments calculated to quicken expectation. Mr. 
Fraser promises three works on the Pyramids of 
Gzeh—one an illustrated account, by Col. Howard 
Vyse, of the operations carried on there in 1837 ; 
another, a description “from actual survey and 
measurement,” by Mr. Perring; and a subsidiary 
work on the Hieroglyphics on the Coffin of Myce- 
rinus. There are also announced, a novel by Mrs, 
Gore, and Mr. Stephens’s ‘ Incidents of ‘Travel in 
the Russian and Turkish Empires.’ Truly this is 
Lenten, not Michaelmas fare. 

From theContinent, little has arrived in the last few 
days, beside details of the coronation at Milan—acere- 
monial which has been arranged with a fantastic gor- 
geousness absolutely bewildering in these Utilitarian 
days. One homage prepared for the imperial pro- 

ess—we mean, the Emperor's being met, on the 
Lake of Como, by Pasta, who came out to receive 
him, singing in her boat—reminds us of the pageant 
at Kenilworth, and “the Lady of the Lake” who 
paid her duty to the virgin queen in the same pic- 
turesque fashion. But in interest, far beyond this 
tale of nobles and heralds in cloth-of-gold,—of streets 
walled with brocade and tapestry,—is the amnesty 
which the Emperor has issued for all political 
offences, and which seems to be full, generous, and 
worthy the occasion of which it is the true crowning 
glory. The only further tidings from Italy are those, 
concerning rather the Gazette des Tribunaux than 
ourselves, of the Corsican bandit Cioccio (“the owl”), 
who the otherday assassinated a priest while the latter 
was saving mass: and the last act of the Neapolitan 
censorship—its suppression of ‘ Polyeucte,’ the new 
opera by Donnizetti, which has been prepared for 
Nourrit, who is now at San Carlos. The work, there- 
fore, may possibly be brought forward during the 
coming season at Paris. From Switzerland, we hear 
that a Mdlle. Dangeville reached the summit of 
Mont Blanc on the 4th of this month, with far less 
suffering than was experienced by her one female 
predecessor—a peasant of Chamouni—who became 
so entirely prostrated by fatigue, when the ascent was 
all but accomplished, that it was necessary for her to 
be carried to the summit by her companions. 

From the accounts we have seen of ‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini’\—the new opera just produced at the Aca- 
démie Royale, Paris—it does not appear as if its 
reception justifies the high hopes entertained of M. 
Berlioz by some of his friends. Since, however, the 
composer has always paraded himself as the chief of 
the hyper-romantic school, and thus rendered him- 
self the subject of outrageous attack, no less than of 
extravagant praise, it is, in his case, more than 
usually unsafe to put trust in the feuilletons. In all 
the music by M. Berlioz, which we have heard, he 
has seemed to us to struggle after grandeur, and 
depth, and originality, in place of reaching them by 
the one bold but certain step of genius. On the pre- 
sent occasion, he is upbraided with being baroque, 
extravagant, and unintelligible, in his anxiety to pro- 
duce the sterner and more antique effects of music. 
Some blame, however, may be laid on the libretto, 
in two acts, furnished by MM. Wailly and Barbier, 
which appears calculated to check rather than’ to 
encourage the inspirations of a composer. The work 
was carefully executed, Duprez taking the part of the 
fiery sculptor : the costumes and scenery, of course, 
splendid and correct. 

As the National Gallery closes to-day, we must 
content ourselves with merely announcing the re- 
cent addition to its treasures, made by the Duke of 
Northumberland. This consists of three pictures,— 
‘A Capuchin Friar,’ by Rembrandt; a * Holy 
Family,’ by Jacob Jordaens; and ‘The Plague of 
Ashdod,’ by Nicholas Poussin. 

The “ statue warfare” still goes on. Being bound 
to record proceedings, we cannot but advert to Lord 
Londonderry’s column on the subject, put forth a few 
days since, in the Morning Post. The Marquis is, 
of course, on the side of Mr. Wyatt; and the editor, 
in recommending his letter to attention, seriously 
winds up his paragraph by a mysterious hint, “ that 
there is a something of Whiggery(!) in the whole 


proceeding”—in the opposition to impudence and 
barefaced jobbery. If this could be proved, we should, 
for the rest of our lives, think the better of the Whigs. 
To amend our notice of last week, we may copy, 
from the Manchester Guardian, a description of Sir 
Francis Chantrey’s statue of Dr. Ditton, which, it 
appears, is completed, and now exhibiting at the 
Royal Institution. It is of white marble, remarkably 
clear from blemish. The proportions are colossal ; 
the venerable philosopher is represented as seated in 
his study chair, in his robe as a doctor of civil law; 
and his usual posture has been preserved with consi- 
derable skill, taste, and good effect. His right elbow 
rests on the chair; three of the fingers support the 
chin, and the fore finger extends upwards towards the 
ear. His left arm is upon that of the chair, and the 
hand rests upon the upper edges of a volume, which 
is supported by the seat. His left leg is crossed over 
the right knee, and the left foot, which would other- 
wise be unsupported, rests upon a crucible, in which 
is a retort; and upon the ground beside them is lying 
a scroll, inscribed with some of the symbols used by 
the Doctor in denoting the atomic composition of 
bodies. In a shield at the back of the chair is en- 
graven “John Dalton, D.C.L.” and on one side, 
“ Francis Chantrey, sculptor, 1837.” 

The recent death of Mrs. Charles Kemble is not 
to be passed over without a word of notice and regret. 
It is now many years since her archness and vivacity 
made her, when Miss De Camp, a favourite on the 
English stage—her Morgiana, in the ‘Forty Thieves, 
being, perhaps, her most popular character. Her 
last appearance at Covent Garden, after some years 
of retirement, was, if we mistake not, to support her 
eldest daughter (now Mrs. Butler) on the occasion of 
her début. 

We cannot take leave of the British Association 
without a grateful acknowledgment of the kind 
assistance received from all who had it in their power 
to serve us: and, indeed, few persons, except those 
present at the meeting, can imagine the urgent de- 
mands on the time of all during that exciting week, 
or properly estimate the sacrifices made by many 
distinguished men to énable us to perfect our Report. 
Though different readers may set a different value 
on that report, none can complain that it has occu- 
pied space to the exclusion of other matters: the 
season, fortunately, leaves us more room than usual 
at command ; and the omission, in a great degree, of 
advertisements, and the issuing of four double num- 
bers, have enabled us to do full justice to the philo- 
sophers, and yet keep up with the progress of publi- 
cation. As it is not always wise to hide one’s light 
under a bushel, we may be excused for observing 
that our report occupies 200 columns, and is, thére- 
fore, equal in extent to two common octavo volumes, 
of 400 pages each, and of 22 lines to the page: yet 
the four numbers in which it is contained—we say 
nothing of the reviews and other matters in the same 

re sold to the public for 1s. 4d.:—a fact, 
not without important consequences to those who 
look deeper than the surface, and beyond the ques- 
tion, as it happens to affect individuals. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

This Establishment will be CLOSED for the Season on 
SATURDAY, the 29th instant, arrangements having been made 
for sending the two Pictures now exhibiting abroad. They 
represent TIVOLI, with a View ofthe Cascades, and the Interior 


of the BASILICA of ST. PAUL, before and after its destruction 
by fire. Painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open from 10 till 5. 
POLYTECHNIC INSTIPUTION, 309, REGENT-STREET, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. . ’ 
This most interesting Exhibition, combining instruction with 
amusement, contains a Canal into which a Diving-bell descends 
daily with four or five persons to a considerable depth, and a 
diver exhibits the method of Working under water.—Also will 
seen Glass Working, Printing Presses, Optical Glass Grinding, 
ota! 








Steam Engine, Power s, Ivory and Engine Turn- 
ing, Wax-figure Making, Braid Machines, Cooking by Reflected 
Heat at 100 feet distance, Splendid Magnetic Experiments, Che- 
mical and Philosophical Lectures splendidly illustrated, Power- 
ful Microscope by Cary.—M of the Portsmouth Block 
Making, Machinery, &c. all in operation daily.—The Rooms 
contain apwards of 500 Models and Works of Art, and the spa- 
cious is furnished with every possible convenience 
and apparatus of the most costly description. | “1 

n daily from Ten to Six o’clock.—Admission, 1s. ; Diving- 
bell Tickets, ls. extra. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening, THE DEVIL'S OPERA ; with SELF-ACCUSA- 
TION ; and THE HIGHLAND CATERAN. a 
On Monday, THE DEVIL'S OPERA; after which ap original 
Extravaganza (in One Act) to be called ROUGE ET NOIR; 
and SELF-ACCUSATION. 7 

Tuesday. THE DEVIL'S OPERA; SELF-ACCUSATION; A 
MUSICAL MELANGE; and CRAMOND BRIG—(for the 





Benefit of Mr. Frazer), 


The voice of Music is mute in the metropolis, and 
the Drama is ina dreamy state just now, for the win- 
ter houses are only wakening from their summer 
siesta ; and while the fine weather lasts the public will 
not be impatient of the continuance of their nap. 
The promised comedy by Sheridan Knowles makes 
us give an eye to the Haymarket bills ; meanwhile, 
those who like a laugh may drop in there and learn 
all about ‘Tom Noddy’s Secret,’ which, though not 
worth knowing, is well worth hearing, being amusingly 
told by Haynes Bayly. It is nothing more than 
this :—a foundling that had been left in the care of 
Tom Noddy, a superannuated schoolmaster, turns out 
to be a girl instead of a boy, as was imagined ; and 
the “ foster-father,” on coming to claim his “adopted 
son,” finds instead of a strapping youth a charming 
girl, whom he pretty soon converts into his wife. The 
bewilderment of poor old Tom Noddy at the per- 
plexities which the discovery brings upon him is very 
ludicrously expressed in the grimaces of Strickland ; 
Buckstone’s disgust and amazement at being mis- 
taken for a girl in man’s clothes are also irresistibly 
droll. Miss Taylor coquettes very archly with her 
“ foster-father,” and makes a very handsome young 
cavalier: indeed she appears more easy and un- 
affected in her male attire than in her proper cos- 
tume. Altogether it is a very pleasant and picturesque 
farce.—Wrench, too, is playing at the Haymarket ; 
and his glib assurance and confident brow are not 
abated by the wrinkles of time. Mr. Lemon's last 
Lyceum lucubration, ‘ Self-Accusation,’ is a conca- 
tenation of malversation and machination, suborna- 
tion and conflagration, ruination and starvation, irri- 
tation and assassination, dislocation and (for lack of 
amputation) mortification, implication and exculpa- 
tion, expiation and congratulation ; and, (to go on 
with our ations,) it excited sensation, and elicited 
approbation, instead of sibillation and damnation, 
though it only moved usto cachinnation. 








MISCELLANEA 

Botanical Society, Sept.7.—C. Johnson, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a paper from the 
Curator, being ‘ Observations on a New Principle of 
Fencing, constructed by Mr. Breese, formed accord- 
ing to the Laws of Vegetable Physiology.’ It is, in 
fact, a natural living fence, and consists simply of 
growing and planting for the purpose trees, or shoots 
of the same species, or species of the same genus, and 
causing them to unite by means of the process of 
“ grafting by approach or inarching.”” A trench being 
made around the ground intended to be inclosed, 
the young trees or shoots, are then planted in two 
directions a foot from each other, one set, for example, 
pointing or sloping towards the north, the other set 
sloping towards the south; where they cross each 
other, the bark is removed on both stems, and 
the two stems are then tied together; in the course of 
a few weeks they unite, and a natural living fence is 
formed, acquiring additional strength every year by 
the deposition of new wood sent down from the 
upper portion of the shoot bearing leaves, &c. A 
paper was also read from the Curator, being observa- 
tions on a variety of Polygonum aviculare called P. 
marinum of Hudson, specimens of which were ex- 
hibited, collected in Kent. 

Bog Earth.—A Monsieur Orguesson, a Swede by 
birth, and proprietor of immense portions of land 
in the neighbourhood of Helsingfors in Finland, has 
invented an apparatus, by means of which he renders 
bog earth as hard and compact as coal. In this 
state it easily takes fire, gives a pure and brilliant 
flame, and produces as much heat, if not more, than 
coal. 





Erratum.—Dr. Reid requests us to correct an error in 
our report of his paper ‘ On the Quantity of Air required for 
Respiration.” «The expression,” says Dr. Reid, “ which 
I used ting the infi e light was, ‘that in 
recovering from the effect of various oppressive ph 5 
to which I was necessarily at times subj d in obtaining 
the various data I was anxious to procure, and some of 
which contained 10 od cent. of carbonic acid, I always 
recovered more quic 1? and felt in a short time more 
thoroughly refreshed if 1 was exposed, not only toa fresh and 
free a » but also to a brilliant light.’” We are 
obliged to Dr. Reid for the correction and for the abstract of 
his paper, by which we shall benefit, should a second edition 
of that Number be required ; and can only regret that he 
did not furnish it at the time to the gent! w rted 
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for us the proceedings of the Medical Section. 
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IVIL ENGINEERING and MINING.— 
A CLASS for the Instruction of Young Men intended for 

the Profession of CIVIL ENGINEERING or MINING, will be 
OPENED in the FIRST WEEK Me r next. e Courses 
will be given by Professors the Ree . G. Hall, H. Moseley, 
J. F. Daniell, John Phillips, and C. Wheatstone ; and in Geo- 
= rical Drawing, by Mr. Bra aie —A Prospectus of the 
rse may be had at the Secretary's Office. 
King’s College, London, Ss. ROSE, B.D., Principal. 

28th August, 1838. 


K e8.ce COLLEGE, LONDON.— SENIOR 
UR 





DEPARTMENT.—The tlemine COURSES of LEC- 
ES and CLASSES of PRIVATE INSTRUCTION will 
. ~-emeeeeenees on and after Mf the 2nd October next, 


DIV INITY..The Rev. the Principal 

CLASSICAL Hicenn? Dae. TRO Rev. R. W. rg M.A. 
MATHEMA «- The Rev. ‘T. G. Hall, M.A. 

ENGLISH Lite SRATC RE..The Rev. Thomas 

NATURA i PHILOSOPHY ona. AS; STRONOMY a The Mie. H. 


Mos 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY..Charles Wheatstone, Esq. 
POLITICAL Roonomy +» The Rev. Richard Jones, M.A. Caius 


College, Cambri ridge. 
GEOLOGY ~John Phil that F.R. 8. and G.S, 
i) 





ANY. David De sq. 
HEBREW and KADBINICAL LITERATURE...The Rev. M.S. 


Alexander 
ORIEN’ TAL L ANGU AGES..Duncan Forhe . 
FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATU RE Ledore Brasseur, 


GERMAN Gitte. Adaioh Bernays, Philes. D. 
TALIAN di pot - Rosetti, Esq. L L.I 
SPANICH ditto..J. M. de Alcs ala, Esq. 
INIOR DEPARTM r. 
The MICH AELMAS CLASS will commence on Monday, Ist 


t rT. 
lath Sept. 1828. H. J. ROSE, B.D., Principal. 
bhambers are provided for such Students i in the Senior or 
Medinal Department as are desirous of residing in the College. 


N Sv wnolt Y COLLEGE, LON DON. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. Session 1338-3 
T "ober. TER TERM will commence on Monday, the Ist of 









ses in the order which the Lectures are delivered during the day. 

BO yTANY - Professor Lindley dD. 

MIDWIFERY, and DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN— 
Professor Davis, M.D. 

AN ATOMY «Professor Quain 


ANATOMY and PHYSIOL OG Y.-Professor Sharpey, M.D. 
ches RY.. Professor ayehem 

PR Pay ‘ HEMISTR ¥.-Projessor Graham, 

Ci ARATIVE ANATO + Professor Grant 


‘OM P. ATOMY M.D. 
M ATERIA MEDIC A and THERAPEUTICS.. Professor Thom- 


SURGERY, PRINCIPL ES and PRACTICE of..Prof. Cooper. 
MEDI( a NE, PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE ot.. Professor 
iotson. 
* HOSPITAL PRACTICE daily. 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. z My tt JAIN. ATKINS of the Faculty. 
SHA N S 

The Lectures in the Classes of the WA \CULTY ‘of "ARTS com- 
mence on the 15th October.—The JUNIOR SCHOOL OPENS on 
the 25th September. 

2ist August, 1838. 
[ NIVERSIT Y COLLEGE, LON 

somo8 SCHOOL. 


jead Masters. 
ae Prof. of Latin in the College. 





DON 


THOMAS H. KEY. 
HENRY MALDEN. + M. Prof. of Greek in the College. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN on Tuesday, the 25th of September. 
The Session is divided into three terms—viz. from the 25th of 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to the 3rd of August. ‘The yearly payment for each 
Pupil is 15... of which 5/. are paid in advance each term. The 
hours of attendance are from a quarter-past Nine to half-past 
Three on the first five days of the week, and to a quarter-past 
Twelve on Saturdays 
he subjects taught (without extra charge) are Reading, 
Writing ; the properties of the most familiar objects, nataral 
and artiticial; the English, Latin, Greek, French, and ‘German 
Languages ; Ancient and Modern History ; Geography, both 
Physical and Political; Arithmetic and Book-keeping ; the Ele- 
ments of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; and Drawing. 
Any Pupil may omit Greek and Latin, or Greek only, and de- 
vote his whole attention to the other branches of education. 
There is a general Examination of the Pupils at the end of 
each Session, and the prizes are then given. The discipline of 
the school is maintained without corporal punishment. 
A monthly venert of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
Parent or Guardia’ 
ana particalars may be obtained at the Office of the 


2st August, 1 CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Sec 

N.B.—Mr. Wrisht, 36, Toukridne-siace Mr. Hardy, * Mor- 
nington-crescent, Hampstead-road, Mr. Haselwood, 20, Upper 
ower-cteest, and Mr. Behan, 16, Euston-square, receive 


rder: 
The Lectures i in the Classes of the FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
commence on the Ist of October, those of the FACULTY OF 
ARTS on the 15th of October. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
n pee SCHOOL. 

Mr. HASEL Private Tutor and Assistant Master at 
the Universit Necttore School, oun under the sanction 
of the, d Masters. a SELE LECT NUMBER of YOUNG GEN- 
TLEM ES r Boarders, to be Ponce n in the School of the 
delee ie for and Private Tuition 45 Guineas per 
annum. Each Pupil has a separate bed. The number being 


limited, a ye a $ notice is required prior to removal. ‘Ihe house 
adjoins "the ay ground of the College.to which (with permis- 
sion 0 § CadoeiD a Soannaeiaalian has been opened for the 
Po ie Seiaealiens 

‘urther particulars may be obtained by letter (post paid) 
addressed to Mr. Haselwood, 20, Upper Gower-street, Bedford- 
square. 


| | dhl ap ner 2s.3d. per hundred,or 21s. per 1000; 
Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 6s. per hundred, 
or 50s. per 1000, warranted of the best t paper—an extensive and 
elegant assortment of velope Cases, ated. L .! Envelopes, 
.—Name-plate el ntly wa 100 of super- 
nted, for 5s.— ~ 4 Papers of e f every description 
at wholesa o yronSapere ine pee Post,9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. 
r quire, not Outsides—Note do. 6s. m, or 4d. per quire. 
Fravelling Writing Cases, Dispatch 
reel other leather, from 15s. o 
to, with locks, 4s. 6d. e most choice Pecoten of Bibles 
= Prayer mone in London. The whole ad Ge above articles 





a cent. under any house in Lon ‘o be had at 
Srv KEN’S, 53, om ¢, Regent-strect. ~. Country orders 
y atten 








STUDENT of Christ Church, B.A., not with- 

out distinction in the Class List, who was educated at a 

Public Sehoul on the an Plan, is desirous to enter a Family 

of Consideration, as te TUTOR, at Christmas next. 

He is pocsmarty —_— 4 prepare boys for any of the great 
public schools.—References of the highest character, as to m 

and religious Faigctotes on and ew ay a ee be given. 

dress A. B., Pos ice, Plymouth. 


TO MINERAL PROPRIETORS, IN COAL AND IRON- 
STOD 





N opportunity now offers of receivinga YOUNG 
MAN wishing to learn practically the ART of MINING 
and MANUFACTURING IRON, together with the CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, and Mechanical Departments necessary for 
such Establishments, with whom a liberal premium will be 
expected. 
For particulars, all letters (post paid) oddressed tol. C. M., 
Post Office, Leeds, will be duly attended to 


1UY’S HOSPITA 
The AUTUMNAL COU Re of LECTURES will com- 
mence on NDAY, Ist OCTOBER. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine. Dr, Bri phe ond Dr. Addison. 
Materia Medica and Th RevapputiosUhe. Aas diso! 
Anatomy and Le ay r. Bransb erand Mr. Boo. 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases o' the 4 eeth..Mr. T. Bell. 
Descriptive Anatomy..Mr. E. Cock and ir. Hilton, 
Principles and Practice of Surgery.. Mr. Key and Mr. Morgan. 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and C read + Dr, Ashwell. 
>” ‘omparative pnatouny and nd Air A. Taylor. T. W. King. 
araaigg Pay Aikin and Mr. Tey or. 
Botany..Mr. of phan and Dr. G. Bird. 
Medical Jurisprudence..Mr. A. Ta — 
Experimental Esiocophs .-ik- G. Bird. 
Moral Philosophy..Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

o nag Lectures and Instructions will be given on Medical, 
Surg Ophthalmic, and Obstetric Cases. 

‘Pupils will be permitted to attend the Eye Infirmary and the 
Obstetric Charity, and will also have the use of the Museum, 
nea Reading Room, and Botanic Garden, subject to regu- 
ation 
lor particulars apply to Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to the Hospital. 


TO PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 
~ 
OBERSON & MILLER’S Permanent 
» Moist Water-Cotours, adapted equally for Sketching 
or Finished Drawings, 51. Lonc Acrg, Lonpon. 

Roberson & Miller beg leave to acquaint the Artist and Ama- 
teurin Water-Colours with their recent improvement, from their 
original invention in 1832,in the preparation of Moist Water- 
Colours, whereby their brilliancy, clearness, and power, with 
transparency combined with fac ility i in use, are perfected in so 
high a degree as to render further improvement uncalled for. 

Roberson & Miller beg further to observe they are now em- 
ployed by the first Artists in the United Kingdom and France, 
and the most flattering commendations are in their possession 
respecting the qualities of these Colours. 

Copy of a Letter from J. D. HanptnG, Esq. to Messrs. Roperson 
& MILLER. 

“Gentlemen.—I_ have now finished three pictures with your 
Improved W ater-Colours, pas I think I can safely venture to 
give you my opinion of them. They, really are, as you style 
them, * Improved W. ater-Colours,” for in purity and brightness 
they are greatly superior to any I have ever seen, and these are 
very essential qualities, : 7, Water-Colours invariably dry dull. 

* 4, Gordon-square. don 

Prepared and sold by “Robe rson & Miller, at the Manufactory, 
51, Long Acre, in single Cakes or in Boxes, with the Apparatus 
for Sketching trom Nature, on improved principles for utility 
and compactness. 


| MEtTRopouitan LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


The Directors hereby give Notice to Members whose Pre- 
miums fall due on the 5th of October next, that the same must 
be paid within Thirty days from that date. 

The leading principle of the Society is to appropriate the whole 
of the profits, (undiminished by Agency or ( ommission), by way 
of reduction in the premiums of Members of five years’ standing. 

e Premiums of Members, who are the o«ly Proprietary of 
the Society, are payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, on the 
5th of January, the 5th of A April. the Sth of July, and 5th of Oc- 
tober; either of which several days constitutes the commence- 
ment of the Year to Members: Persons, therefore, desirous of 
entering the Society as Members on the 5th of October next. 
should appear at the Office on or before that day. 

RICHD. HEATHFIELD, Superintendent. 

Princes-street, enn 10, 1828, 


At45 ASSURANCE 
Established 1808. 
eet: 

Sir Thomas = gO Chairman, 

J.D. Hume, Esq., Deputy ‘Chairman. 
The Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyle. Emanuel Pacific 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq. Wi 
William Laforest, Esq. 


Moses Mocatta, Esq. 
James William Ogle, Esq. 

















COMPANY, 


CHARLES ANSELL, Esq. Actuary. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of Life in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an 
ADDITION made to their Policies every seventh year, or an 
equivalent REDUCTION wil made in the future payments of 
Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

The third Septennial Valuation up to Christmas 1837, is now 
ponies, and the Directors have great satisfaction in stating 
its resu 
The following Table shows the total Additions made to 

Polici ies for 10001. effected in London, or through an Agent in 

jreat Britain, which had been in force for the 21 Years end- 

ing 1837. 



































BONUS, 
Age at | Annual Gross Addit _ Equivalent to the 
commence- a Per Cew 
ment, || Premiem. ee ‘on ithe Premiums 
| 0 the Company. 
30 £26 14 2 | £354 £63 2 3 
40 3319 2 416 5386 8 
50 45 6 8 526 55 5 0 
60 | 6313 4 | 739 59°03 
Assurances for Short Periods may now be p etteated | in this 
reduced rates of Prem 


Office at considerab] 

FIRE DEPART: In addition to tmet benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of f Premiums, this Caer offers to 
Assurers the advantage of an aitowsnce for the of Rent of 


Byicings rendered untenantable by Fire 
The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
vey dees who che autho- 


in London, or of any of the Agents ret je 
rized to report on the appearance «f Lives for A: 

HENRY DESBOROUGH, s Seevetery: 
92, Cheapside, 22nd Aug. 1838. 





Tost the HOLDERS of POLICIES i in 


AUTTABLE INSURANCE COMPANY E LED 
the BO} Us. an due Ist of January, 1840, the United Rete om Life 
phan ag LO pany affords the most sonventent 


“ile gentleman of @. for instance, fe entitled 
a gent leman of 65, for instance, is entitled to a 
1 gs and should die previous to 1840, when the bonus Gonus of 
due, he may secure the same to his family by the payment 
only three pelé-veasis premiums, at the rate of 4/. its, 74, 
cent., or regen: the insured being allo lowed 
credit for the . S. ‘walt being the amount of premium unpaid. 

A gentleman of 70, in like Tym may secure | fo, 
half-yearly premium of r cent,, being 60/., with thle pees 
advantage, that, should he feel inclined to continue the insur. 
ance, he can do so, on the same terms, for live years, and alter. 
wards for a. e. by P ave 7 the full premium annual) which wil] 
be onpetiy don ble alf-yearly, as stated, or the in insurance 
wey be lowed to expire when the bonus of the Equiesen 

this Company paren no claim for the half credit allowed, 
— 4 death should h happe Fee to the bonus being 
it wil 


when the amount of cre be deducted from the sum insured, 
Boyd. information will be afforded on application to Edward 


Resident Director, United Kingdom Life A 
Bitics. & Waterloo-place. Pall Mall, London. anette. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE Iy. 
SURANCE, COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No, na, 
King William-strect, Mansion Bouse. London; Ge -orge-street, 
Edinburgh ; and Dame-street, 
Instituted 1824, and Inc Srporated by Royal Charter, 


Director: 
Charles Balfour, Esq. 
John Deans Campbe i, Esq. aa. 
illiam Fane De Salis, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. 
James Gooden, Esq. 
John Kingston, ee 





Wa alter Learmonth 
Richard Oliverson. 1) 
Divie Robertson, E: 
lugh | F. P. Sandeman, E 
John 8 Esq 
Daniel "Stoddart; Esq. 
Mackenzie, Esq. Manager. 

The distinguishing fv features of this C Lg are, UNQUE, 
TIONABLE TY, LOW RATES o PREMIUM, ss 
combination of all the important pe die taeihs hitherto offered 
to the Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 

FIRE DEPARTMEN 

Fire Insurances effected at reduced rates, and Policies may 
be transterred to this Office without Extra Charge, and on terns 
very favourable to the Assured. 

Insurances falling due at Michaelmas must be renewed within 

Fifteen Days from that date, or the ey will become void, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Profits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
to any deduction for charges of management. 

Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company’s Offices ; or of the Agents shroughout the Kingdom, 

F. G. SMITH, Secretary, 
449, West Stra 


No. nd, 
And No. 73, King William-street, City. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE -ASSUR- 
ANCE and DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY, No. 26, 
Cornhill, London.—Capital, a. 
impowered hy Act of Parliament 
Patron—His Geace the a Ke’ ‘or SOMERSET, F.R.S. 


T. LAMIE MURA, “Esq. 

Col. Sir Burges Camac, K.C.S 
zone Elliotson, M.D. F.K.S. 

o, areneotbar. Esq. Ald. Jobn Rawson, Esq. 


H. Gordon Joseph ‘Thompson, Esq. 
Robert Hollond, Esq. M 
Phys smd Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. 
a ¢. S. Symes, Esq. 
niin ¥ 3. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 

By the new principles or Life Assurance in. this Society. many 
essential advantages, besides that of securing a provision fora 
family, or for old age, are gained by the Assured. and thereby a 
vastly increased value is given to each Policy effected with the 


iy L pe hag 
Jeorge ungley, bsq. 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. 


ty. 
SPECIMEN OF ANNUAL PREMIUMS TO INSURE £1. 
Age 20.; Age 25.| Age 30.| Age 35.| Age 40.| Age 45.| Age 30, 























£s.d.|\£3.d.\£38.d.|\£3.d.\£3.d.\£5.d.\£3.4. 

113 71 118 6 24 41/21011' 218 3/3 941/442 
SPECIMENS OF DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 
BENEFITS. PREMIC Ms. 

To secure £5.4. 

Options Secgved. on attaining|attaining ihe f Annuity 10 0 : 

the age of Sixty-five. by an age of 65, the +0082 10 

Annual Premium of 2/. 12s. joption of Poliey 2.97 8 $ 
In one 

Annuity. Cash. Policy. Annual. “gym, Disparity. 

£ s.d.| a) £ s.d. £s.d.)\£5.d.\ £38. 4. 

20) 47 16 6) 29411 0! 466 0 0/20) 010 11/10 0 10) 0 086 

30/ 26 15 10] 221 0 0] 261 © O|30} 019 6/16 7 1 73 

40/13 19 91115 8 0/136 6 0\49} 117 3127 311! 19 410 














Also Annuities commencing at Fa other Age. 
Prospectuses, dotaiee the objects of the Society at length 
with every variet Tables, may be had by suptication at the 
Office, and any o the B which are most of 
the principal towns. 





F. FERGUSON CAMROUK, See. 


ERIOUS THOUGHTS on the IDENTITY 
of INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION with PROGRESSIVE 
CIVILIZATION. By a STUDENT IN REALITIES. Prive 





Men change with fortune, manners change with clime, 
‘4 with books, gad painciples with Time. — Pope. 

r. 13, Pall Mall East; J. H. Bailliére, 219, D, Regent- 
street rae witie, 4, Brydges- cient: Strand; and by order fromall 


SOURNE’S DRAWINGS OF THE LONDON AND BIR- 
MINGHAM RAILWAY. 
Just published, price oa ce Guinee vrenved with a Tint in imita- 


ITHOGRAPHED DRAWINGS of the 
LONDON end BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY. 


With Deserintive ‘Accounts by J. BR 

The First Number of this work in jmperial f ‘otto, contains 
ht Drawings. representing the following 0 viz. 1. View 

of the London Grand Entrance, « s' mowing Soe 1% ‘front, (alsom 
tte view of petced nort ge and Excavation 





M er eed ; 3. The Iron Bride over the Ke- 
ent’s Canal; tive Engine-house ra Camden 
‘own, with Chinney Shafts t to Stationary Fi c.; >. En- 

trance to the W. Tunnel ; 6. s on the ———_ 


lorse ru: 
ment at t Boxmoor 7 7. The Embankment at Woolverton 
its ite progress; 8 jaduct over thes Avon. With Descri 
scene, 


and rem a on the railway system of commun 


po oa objects, ande 
rne, | 9, Lamb's Conduit-street; Ackermann 
#° Co. Strand and the Booksellers at Birmingham, "Manchester, 


verpool, Bristol, &c. 
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PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
GREEK ty COMPOSITION 
the Rev. T. K. AR 


NOLD, M.A 
ft LA, and late Fellow of Trinity Gall.. Cambridge. 
Mets Work, which is nearly on Ollendorff's Pian. consists of a 
Greek Syntax, founded on Buttman’s, and easy Sentences to be 
translated into Greek, after giving pene, ane and with given 
Words London: Rivingtons ; and J. V 
Just ae in 12mo. price 3s. bound in aah, 
ELP to the READING of the BIBLE. 
By BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS, M.A. 
Of Queen's College, Cambridge ; Curate of St. John’s, Waltham- 
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n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in bo: ards, 
ECTURES ON JUSTIFICATION 
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press, 
A Second Edition of “ Lectures on Romanism.’ 


Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in cloth, lettered, 
VOL fora LENDING LIBRARY. 
By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D. 
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in a Series of Discours: 
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Il. 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH, 
From actual Survey and Admeasurement. 
Illustrated with Notes and References to the several Plans. 

J. E. PERRING, ana: Civil Engineer. 
With Sketches taken on the Spot by E. |. Andrews, Esq. 
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rally of variable temperature. Cutaneous irritability and dis- 
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ful experience.—Gowland’s Lotion has the name and address of 
the proprietor, Robert Shaw, 33, Queen-street, Cheapside, Lon- 
don, engraved on the Government ane (as successor to the 
late Mrs. Vincent). The popular work,* The ber sy of we. 
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DECOC TION. or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPAR- 
ILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the 
original) of the now numerous concentrated preparations recom- 
mended for making the Com Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute 
half a pint of decoction of the usual strength. It is generally 
prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremely 
useful in chronic rh ism, and in dury sy and 
a remedy for the improper use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 20s. bottles, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
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with his address engraved in the acqompanyiag labels) wh be 
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may be obtained also * Butler's Alkaline Solution,’ which is fre- 
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Dacoslies of Sarsaparilla. 
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street, Cheapside, London.—The attention of the ‘Trade, Mer- 
chants, and the Public, is invited to the undermentioned 
Articles manufactured by the Company, viz.: Patent Blastic 
Bands for Ariving Machinery—Waterprocf Cloth ‘end Waterproo 
Garments of all descriptions. free from isagreeable odour—India- 
rubber Elastic Webs for Braces, Ladies’ Stays, Ladies* » 
Belts, Surgical Bandages, Horse Rollers, Saddle Girths, &c,— 
ae Rubber—Sheet Rubber for Shoes, &c.—Waterproof 
Paste for Leather, &c.—Waterproof Canvas for Tarpaulins, 
Hammock Cloths, Cart } ined thick Cloths, Tents, Buckets, 
Enggueved Tubings, Hose, & 

The Patent Elastic Bands "for driving Machinery, are pertinsinnty 
recommended to the notice of Engineers, M mapepterers fre 
others. These Bands, both round f flat, of fal sizes, will be 
found far superior to Gut. Leather, &c., owing to their ae 
durability, and to their effecting a Considerable saving of power, 
anda diminished wear and of bag BS pamereae tes- 


of the 
Bands from eminent practical men, may be be Sib, ‘at i the 
's Offices. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Sept. 14, 1888, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS 


‘On EGYPT, EDOM, and the HOLY LAND. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s. bound. 


‘‘Lord Lindsay has lost no opportunity of pointing out the literal falfilment of prophecy, as displayed in the actual condition of Egypt, E ia: 
the subject deserve the attention of biblical critics."—Atheneum. ery ae Sn Te ee observations ¢y 


A GUIDE TO THE SPAS OF GERMANY. 


By DR. GRANVILLE, Author of‘ Travels to St. Petersburgh,’ &c. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, with Thirty-eight Ilustrations, price only 18s. bound. 


‘This attractive work presents the narrative of a grand tour to all the celebrated and fashionable mineral watering-places of Germany—a tour in which amu i 
with information, and descriptive sketches of the humours and fancies of each Spa are mixed up with all the accurate details of everything that is valuable in a medical or social pate 


DUTY AND INCLINATION. 


Edited by MiSS LANDON, 
Authoress of ‘ Ethel Churchill,’ ‘The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST: 


Illustrated in a JOURNAL of TRAVELS through ROUMELI during an Eventful Period. 
By D. URQUHART, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Turkey and its Resources.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 





<- work which, displaying the result of ten years of observation in scenes of war and peace, wherein the author took a prominent part as a scholar, a soldier, a mediator, and 
diplomatist, presents views and observations calculated not only to produce a material and beneficial effect upon the moral, commercial, and political condition of the populations of 
Europe and Asia, but to lead to the mutual appreciation by each of the errors by which both have been misled, whilst offering the means through which the excellences of each may 


henceforth be estimated and exchanged.”—Times. 


THE HEIR OF SELWOOD. 


By MRS. GORE, 


Authoross of ‘Mrs. Armytage,’ ‘Stokeshill Place, &e. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


EXPEDITION OF DISCOVERY INTO THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 
1837: 
Through the Countries of the GREAT eh ma BOSCHMANS, and HILL DAMARAS. 
Under the auspices of the British Government and the Royal Geographical Society. 


By SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.LS. &c. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations. 21s. bound. 


‘In this narrative we find Sir James Alexander, as hitherto, lively and entertaining. Struggling through some 4000 miles of a wild and savage country, he has greatly enlarged 
the bounds of our geographical knowledge, and done much towards the accumulation of natural history; but the chief interest of the work lies in its personal adventures and 
vicissitudes, the gallant captain having encountered all the dangers of lion, elephant, rhinoceros, gnu, ostrich, and baboon combat.”—Literary Gazette. 


vil. 


THE GLANVILLE FAMILY. 


By a LADY of RANK. 38 vols. 
** A novel combining in a very remarkable manner the spirit and satiric wit of Mrs. Gore with the hitherto unrivalled truth and simplicity of the late Miss Austen.” 


vill. 


THE CONCLUDING PART OF 


THE ORIGINAL EDITION OF 


MR. BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
This important Work comprises Accounts of all the Eminent Families in the Kingdom, and upwards of 100,000 Individuals eonnected with them. 
N.B. Due notice will be given of the period of publication of the Last Part of the Small Paper Edition. 


1x. 
Standard Novels for Six Shillings each. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. containing 600 pages, with Two Illustrations, price 6s. bound, 


MR. HOOK’S ‘SAYINGS AND DOINGS. SECOND SERIES. 


FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF . 


COLBURNS MODERN NOVELISTS. 


A SELECT COLLECTION of the best WORKS of FICTION of the most DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 
Works already published in this Collection, either of which niay be had separately, bound, and embellished with Portraits of the Authors, &c. by the Findens, &e. price only 6s. each. 
MR. BULWERS DISOWNED. LADY MORGAN'S O'PONNEL. 
MR. LISTERS GRANBY. 
MR. HORACE SMITH’S BRAMBLETYE HOUSE. 


MR. HOOK’S SAYINGS AND DOINGS. First Seares. 
MR. BULWER’S PELHAM. MR. WARD'S TREMAINE. 
MR. BULWER'S DEVEREUX. CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S FRANK MILDMAY. 


**Colburn’s Modern Novelists present 4 sdries of those works of fiction that have most tended, with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, to elevate this description of literature. This 
publication presents a concentration of imaginative genius.”—Globe. 


, at the ATHENZEUM OFFICE, 14, Me pete North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold byall 
+4 Bradfute, Edinburgh; and D, pbell, Glasgow ;—for IRELAND, J, Camules, Dublin, 





Lopdon; Jamus Hotmes,4, Took’s Court, Chi Lane. Published every Saturda 
Booksellers ‘and 1 Nev ‘svendg te--Agents: for ScoTLaNp, Messrs. Bell 





